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A simple, well rounded 


morning meal 


he importance of a well balanced morning 
meal should, of course, not be underestimated. 
Such a breakfast, in a form both inexpensive and 
easily prepared, is the combination of milk and 
fruit with National Biscuit Shredded W heat. 

This 100 percent whole wheat cereal 
includes the vital wheat germ, excellent source 
of important nutrients, Nothing is added to the 
whole grain, which is carefully steam cooked, 
pressed into slender strands; making the wheat’s 
food values readily available to the system; then 
baked crisp and highly palatable. 

Eaten with milk, National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat affords a good variety of vital nutrients, 
as shown specifically in the accompanying chart. 
Add to these values the vitamins and minerals 
of bananas, prunes or other fruits, and you have 
a hearty but not too heavy breakfast, well bal- 
anced for the normal person, child or adult. 

When a warm cereal is desired, simply dip 
the biscuits quickly into a pan of hot water, drain 
and serve with hot or cold milk—or split th 
biscuits, toast lightly in the oven, dot with butter 


and serve with top milk or cream. 


Nutritional Values 
\nalyses show the following nutrients naturally 
present in this breakfast: 

» National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat 


60 Int’! Units 
Fair content 


\ Cupful 
of Milk 
38 Int’l Units 
Good content 


VITAMIN Bi 
VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN G 
IRON 00340 
CALCIUM 0407 12% 
PHOSPHORUS 42% 090% 
CARBOHYDRATES 77% 5% 
PROTEINS 10; 

ENERGY 10 calories 


Fair content Good content 


r¢ 
00 t 


165 calories 





National Biscuit Shredded W heat is often used, 
because of its appetizing and effective form, to 
encourage the intake of milk and whole wheat. 
Through more than forty years in millions of 
homes, billions of 
National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat 


breakfasts have been yscult 


enjoyed, gyREDED WH 
National Biscuit 
Company 


Address: New York, N. Y 
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in the Educational Program or 


By Gladys Branegan 


President of the American Home Economics Association and Dean of the 
Division of Household and Industrial Arts, Montana State College 


N the past decade home economists 

have continued to improve and en- 
large their services to the homes and 
homemakers of this country with espe- 
cial emphasis on consumer and family 
life education. While it is realized that 
much remains for future development 
in all aspects of our diversified field it 
now seems imperative that we review 
our programs in the light of current 
problems, one of the most important of 
which I believe we all agree is our 
Youth. 

We are faced with a difficult situa- 
tion. There are today twenty per cent 
of those desiring employment unable to 
get it and about one third of this group 
falls in the age range from fifteen to 
twenty-four. Time does not permit con- 
sideration of the causal factors of this 
situation but figures indicate that the 
problem is focused very much in the 
present. We now have 850,000 more 
young people between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen than we had in 1930 and 
1,800,000 more than birth statistics in- 
dicate we shall have in 1950. 

What can the home economics teacher 
do to help utilize profitably this supply 
of energy and enthusiasm? The four 
great problems of youth in every com- 
munity are education, jobs, health and 
recreation. This discussion is therefore 
Organized under these heads and we 
shall first consider the relationship of 
education and jobs to the field of home 
economics, 

Doubtless we would all agree with 
the following points included in the re- 
cent program outlined by the Education 
Policies Commission—“Ten years of ed- 
ucation should be the lowest minimum 
in any state... . Much more than this 
ten years’ minimum should be received 


Photograph on opposite page by Harold M. 
Lambert, Black Star. 
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by the average American child. He 
should get more vocational training and 
guidance than he receives at present 
compulsory education should continue to 
that age where the pupil can get a job 
and keep it... . Continuous, long-range 
occupation surveys should be kept up to 
date and the results made available to 
teachers so that children will not be 
trained in fields already overcrowded.” 
The vocational and professional as 
pects of home economics training in our 
institutions of higher learning has, in 
the minds of some, been over-empha 
sized but such has not been the case in 
the secondary schools. Our contribution 
to the economic independence of our 
students at this level has been indirect 
through personality development, bet- 
ter grooming, happier home and family 
relationships and the ability to buy 
and consume more effectively. Prob 
ably our wisest course is to continue 
along the same general lines, despite the 
fact that there is an ever-increasing 
number of young women seeking em- 
ployment. The majority need outside 
employment for only a short time be- 
fore they marry and manage their own 
homes. In fact, marriage is definitely 
one of the present-day youth problems 
which cuts across the four general head- 
ings outlined above. About one third of 
the young women in the United States 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four are married and about one-fifth 
of this number were married at sixteen 
years of age or less. The majority of 
them get no training beyond high school 
and many stop with grade school—there- 
fore, we need to think of our teaching 
more in the light of preparation for 
marriage and parenthood. Home pro 
jects, teacher employment extended be- 
yond the regular school year and home 
visits are means by which our home 
economics teaching is being related to 


actual home problems and adjusted to 
the twelve hundred dollar and less in 
come level of over half of our Amer 
ican families 

What can home economics training at 
the elementary and secondary level do 
to help young women receive and hold 
jobs which yield the all important pay 
envelope ? 

The American Youth Commission in 
its Program of Action for American 
Youth, published last winter, makes the 
following statement: “Every young per 
son who does not desire to continue in 
school after sixteen and who cannot 
get a job in private enterprise, should 
be provided under public auspices with 
employment in some form of service 
The expenditure per individual young 
worker need not exceed $400.00 per year 
from which there will be various dé 
ductible assets. . . . One type of work 
which would be a true service to the 
community and which should be greatly 
expanded would consist of producing 
the goods and services which are needed 
by young prople themselves and by 
others who are unemployed and in 
need.” If such programs are started 
and developed, certainly home economics 
training would be immediately usable in 
them. Experience gained in such public 
service programs would better prepare 
many of these young women for em 
ployment in private enterprise. We all 
know that vocational opportunities for 
women today for the most part involve 
functions which have left the home and 
been turned over to industry or to the 
community An indication that home 
economics training at lower levels can 
serve vocational aims was brought out 
by a survey of the 1934 class of all 
Minnesota High Schools. This survey 

Talk given before Department of Home Eco 


nomics of the National Education Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 1, 1940 
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was made in 1935—and showed that 
more than twenty-six per cent of the 
girls had become domestics and wait- 
resses. Doubtless many, including the 
girls themselves, would consider it un- 
fortunate that they could not get some- 
thing “better” which indicates a need 
for home economics teachers instilling 
greater recognition of the challenge em- 
bodied in present-day homemaking. Re- 
spect for the dignity and importance of 
household work should be firmly estab- 
lished whether carried on by the girl in 
her own home or in that of others as a 
household assistant. 

No matter what the vocational guid 
ance and placement set-up is in your 
particular school, there is much _ that 
you, as a home economics teacher, can 
do better than anyone else in stimu- 
lating and encouraging the girls in your 
classes to formulate long-time and im- 
mediate goals for their life outside of, 
and following, school. Be fully in- 
formed concerning the method and ex- 
tent of the general guidance and place- 
ment service of your school, obtain 
whatever information is available con- 
cerning your students from these 
sources and in turn cooperate with other 
school agencies by supplying them with 
significant information you gain through 
working with your students in school 
and in their homes. 

The third great problem of youth is 
health which divides into two main in- 
terdependent aspects—physical and men- 
tal. Many years ago Ellen H. Richards 
clearly pointed out for home economists 
their opportunity and obligation to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the physi- 
cal health of our nation. More recently 
problems of mental health have been in- 
creasing and home economists, recog- 
nizing that mental illness usually be- 
gins at home, are doing their best to 
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I R. Gladys Branegan, President of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has had a busy and interesting life. 
Her educational training includes a B.S. degree from the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin and an M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 

Miss Branegan has taught home economics in a Wisconsin 

High School and State Normal College and at the State College for 

Women in Denton, Texas, and has been an home management 

specialist in the Montana Extension Service and State Supervisor 

of Home Economics Education in the same state. 

Miss Branegan belongs to many professional and social organiza- 
tions, among them Phi Upsilon Omicron, Omicron Nu, Bozeman’s 
Women’s Club, Eastern Star and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. She has been Montana state president of the American As- 
sociation of University Women and treasurer of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

In addition to her professional activities, Miss Branegan has 
spent considerable time on her favorite hobby—travelling. 


versity. 


September 1937 to September 1938 she made a round-the-world tour. 


From 








improve mental hygiene through devel- 
oping a normal home and family at- 
mosphere. While we realize the in- 
adequacies of the content and method 
in our family relationship units at least 
we must be given credit for recogniz- 
ing the need and for experimenting in 
ways and means of teaching certain fun- 
damental principles. Here again we find 
closer relationship of home and school 
essential and home projects and home 
visits invaluable means to this end. 

Purposeful activities are among the 
first essentials of normal physical and 
mental health so the home economics 
program has a real contribution to make 
in this critical period. If the youth of 
our land continues to be thwarted in its 
efforts to find employment, it might 
easily be stampeded into fascism as it 
has been in other countries. But with 
proper education and leadership youth 
can also be rallied to the defense of our 
democratic institutions through a _ re- 
vival of confidence in our institutions 
and our form of government. 

This brings us to the fourth problem 
—recreation. Even present day: em- 
ployed youths have much more time on 
their hands than did their fathers and 
mothers at the same age. Within re- 
cent years much of our recreation has 
involved a considerable financial out- 
lay. Reduced incomes have emphasized 
our need for other forms of recreation. 

Home economists are reviving home 
crafts in various schools and communi- 
ties and these projects should be fur- 
ther developed and expanded. 

Youth needs to be encouraged to 
work cooperatively on some of its own 
problems as a form of citizenship train- 
ing and recreational projects both in 
and out of the home are good starting 
points. One of the frequently mentioned 
weaknesses of home economics is that, 


at best, it reaches only one-half of our 
young people. It is true we do have 
some classes for boys and it is also true 
that girls are usually the leaders in 
home and community recreational activi- 
ties. Nevertheless we are somewhat 
handicapped by our one-sided approach. 
Home economics and physical education 
training find a happy meeting-ground in 
recreational projects and more of these 
activities need to be co-educational in 
nature for the most satisfying results 
for young people. 

The points covered so far in relation 
to the four aspects of the current youth 
problem, i.e—education, jobs, health 
and recreation—are familiar to each of 
you. The main purpose of this discus- 
sion is to encourage the analysis oi 
what we are doing in relation to the 
problems of the young people in our 
particular communities and the formula- 
tion of goals in relation to these. Do 
not be afraid to make changes—experi- 
ment with new methods and, if neces- 
sary, eliminate traditional material 
which does not seem to be essential. 
Seek the cooperation of your students 
in this analysis and let them help in 
setting up the program to be followed. 

In conclusion I should like to share 
with you an additional challenge which 
has come to us as home economists. 

A recent communication from Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Mar- 
keting in the Columbia University 
School of Business Administration, to 
the office of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association relative to the re- 
cent emphasis on the need for consumer 
education, includes the following sig- 
nificant statements : 

“This movement is of more than or- 
dinary concern to home economics 
teachers. Members of this profession 

(Concluded on page 317) 
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By Phyllis W. Honesty 


HE following classroom experi- 
ences are related with the hope 
that other homemaking teachers may 
find herein some suggestions worthy of 
a trial in their own teaching situations. 
Home economics in the Laboratory 
High School of Lincoln University is 
a core subject. Our work is organized 
and offered on the unit-problem plan. 
Therefore, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester I was confronted with the 
problem of making the home mange- 
ment unit vitally alive to my Home Eco- 
nomics I students. 

These twenty-four students were in 
every way a normal group of adolescent 
girls. Some were apt and enthusiastic 
in their classroom work; a few were 
poor and indifferent in abilities and in- 
terests but the majority were average 
American high school girls. 

Believing in the wisdom of democratic 
planning and of basing class objectives 
on student needs, interests and abilities, 
we set for the two weeks unit the fol- 
lowing specific objectives : 

1. To develop an appreciation for and 
an ability to use a schedule of work 
to save time and energy. 

. To develop some ability to select, 
arrange and care for small kitchen 
equipment. 

Talks with girls and their parents 
and a perusal of letters written to me 
by the girls during the first day or two 
of school indicated the kind of home 
responsibilities carried by the girls. 
Last fall parents stated that they would 
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Homemaking Teacher 
Lincoln University High School 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


enjoy having the girls prepare meals 
at home if only they would work faster 
and leave the kitchen in order. 

Motivation for our activities came 
through these reactions from mothers 
and such questions as: Why do some 
homemakers enjoy more leisure than 
others? Why do some homemakers 
have difficulty in having all parts of a 
meal ready at the proper time? Why 
are some homemakers more exhausted 
than others at the end of the day? 

The class decided that not one book 
but many books would be required to 
find the solution to these problems of 
management. In addition to books, talks 
with homemakers served as a means 
of checking information found in text 
and reference books. Wood, Lindquist, 
and Studley: Managing the Home pp. 
38-63; Calvert and Smith: Advanced 
Course in Homemaking pp. 496-500; 
Justin and Rust: Home and Living pp. 
245-249; and Harris and Houston: 
Home Economics Omnibus pp. 322-323 
and 334-341 furnished the basis for a 
round table discussion on the value of a 
schedule. It was a great delight to find 
nearly one hundred per cent participation 
in this activity. One timid little fifteen 
year old girl raised her hand to ask 


Household Equipment Should Be Of Suitable 
Material, of Good Design, and of Proper Size 


fquipment Should Be Judged According to 
Its Construction, Its Efficiency, and Care 
Required to Keep It in Order. 


if she might summarize the day’s lesson 
(we think to make an oral summary 
helps to review the important points 
and develops self expression). Her 
summary included the following points: 
1. Schedules for work are an important 

part of efficient management. 

. Schedules should be flexible to allow 

for interruptions. 

Improvement in the method of doing 

things will free more time for leisure 

and recreation. 

Heavy jobs should be alternated with 

light ones. 

Routine jobs should be standardized 

The girls thought it would be an in 
teresting experience to make a schedule 
of work and to try following it. 
Therefore, we chose this problem: How 
shall we decide the most effective 
method of preparing a breakfast and of 
washing the dishes? Then we worked 
out this breakfast menu which was 
nutritious and within the income level 
of the group: 

Grapefruit 
Quick Quaker Oats 
Broiled Bacon Bran Muffins 
Milk 

Enthusiasm became contagious and 
twenty-four youngsters went forth to 
make a home management investigation 
armed with reference books and such 
practical questions as: What utensils 
are necessary to prepare this breakfast? 
Can any utensil be used more than once? 

(Continued on page 315) 
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By Irene K. Braun 


Homemaking Supervisor 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Cost oF Dressinc Table Unt 


4 yards sateen $ .76 
10 yards brush fringe .40 
2 boxes thumb tacks — .20 
Nails 0] 
Top paneling 35 
Strips of lumber: 10 


1 quart enamel 


Upholstery nails 


1 round mirror 


2 pictures 


r 


Total $4.59 


A satisfactory dressing table may 
be made for only $1.82 but enamel 
and upholstery nails make it more 
finished and attractive. A mirror 


and pictures complete this unit. 
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NE way to make the home fur 















nishing course more _ interesting 


and practical is to carry on a how-to- 






make project in the classroom. Then 









the girls can apply the art principles 






related to home decoration, can see what 







accessories are appropriate for the bed 






room and can learn manipulative skills 






which will help them to improve their 






own rooms, 






In a unit on “Making My Room More 





\ttractive,” the Manitowoc girls made 





this attractive dressing table and ward- 






robe for the room without a closet. The 







shop teacher taught them how to use a 





hammer and paint brush. They learned 






to quilt a seat cover, pinch-pleat cur 






tains and apply brush fringe. And, as 






a result of this class work, many of the 





girls selected as a home project. the 














making or remodelling of furniture for 






their bedrooms. 









Cost oF Tris CLloruinGc Warprosi 





1 hanger rod $.10 


2 hooks 05 






1 curtain rod 10 





1 curtain rod extension .10 






16 rings for curtain 20 
8% yards material 28 
Nails 01 










Strips of lumber * 







2 quarts enamel paint 1.98 






1% yards oilcloth 38 









Side paneling 90 






Total 





The plain wardrobe cost’ only 





$2.14 but the appearance was great 






ly improved by enamelling — the 






boxes, adding side paneling and 






covering the shelves with oilcloth 
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By Margaret Lindsay 


The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 


A major aim in our costume design course is to give the 
student a background which will enable her to choose suitable 
and becoming clothes for herself and her family. She must 
develop the ability to analyze her problem and she must under- 
stand and apply the principles of art which contribute to 
successful choices. 

The use of a camera in teaching costume design is not a 
new idea but, due to lack of experience, many teachers are 
not using this splendid method of presentation. 
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study of faces and features by inexpensive photographs 
taken with a direct positive paper camera. Many dime stores 
have a booth where these untouched pictures are made— 
usually five views for ten cents. In order to obtain uni- 
formity and eliminate the effect of texture, color and shape 
of neckline, a dark drape was used instead of a blouse. 

The five poses we chose were: a profile; three straight 
front views—one serious, one animated, one with the hair 
drawn back to show the real shape of the face—and a back 
view to show the hair as others see it. 

There was considerable fun over the “comic strips” as 
they were called by the students. All agreed with the Cheer- 
ful Cherub: 

“The proofs that photographers send 
Are much more revealing than kind; 
That’s how I always look to myself 
I’m always retouched in my mind.” 


Nevertheless, it is much easier to study the shape of the 
face and head, proportions, features and various details by 
this objective method. Definite suggestions for emphasizing 
the good points and detracting from the less desirable fea- 
tures are much simpler with an image in black and white 
to study. The students also seem better able to apply general 
principles to their specific problems when they can work 
with several photographic views. 


Another aid in analyzing personal appearance problems is 
the use of silhouettes. Our method of using a camera to 
make silhouettes may be of interest to others with little 
experience in photography : 

A medium weight sheet was hung across the center of a 
long, narrow hallway. A vertical line at right angles to the 
floor was placed at one side in order to be able to check the 
posture line. The daylight from each end of the hall was 
supplemented by a two hundred and fifty watt reflector floor 
lamp and a Mazda photo-flood number three in a ten inch 
reflector. These were placed six feet back of the sheet and 
about four feet high. The photo-flood bulb costs fifty cents 
and lasts two hours. The camera, with a bulb shutter release, 
was mounted on a tripod six feet in front of the student who 
stood very close to the sheet. The Weston photo electric 
exposure meter called for aperture F:4.5 and 1/25 second. 
\ super XX film was used. We were careful to see that the 
student was directly between the lights and the camera. 
The student, dressed in a bathing suit, stood on a platform 
six inches above the floor in order to show most of the 
feet. A front and a side view were taken of each member of 
the class. These were finished on 3% x 5 paper. 

Tracing paper placed over the silhouette enables the student 
to sketch and experiment with many different lines and from 
these develop her designs. I have found this the most 
effective method of teaching the lines best suited to each 
figure. Not only does the silhouette make a girl’s problems 
more real to her but it also tends to create the desire and 
the will to improve both her figure and her posture. 
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N our costume design class new interest was given to the 
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“How can | tell whether this pair of leather gloves 
is a good buy, worth the money asked and assuring me 
of smart styie, correct fit and dependable wear?” 


NLESS you are an expert on both leather and glove 

workmanship, there is only one answer to such a ques- 
tion :—‘‘Buy your gloves at a reliable store and pay a reason- 
able price for them.” 

You can easily make sure of the first part. But what con- 
stitutes a reasonable price depends largely on what you ex- 
pect of your gloves; for prices vary, not only with the quality 
of the leather and workmanship but also with the amount of 
hand work entailed, the originality and exclusiveness of the 
design. 

A minimum of some 60 operations, many of them done 
by hand, is necessary before you can put on a pair of leather 
gloves which will be satisfactory in style, fit and workman- 
ship. Hand work, or hand-directed machine work, is expen- 
sive. American standards of living are higher than those of 
foreign countries and our workmen are better paid. Thus in 
a craft such as glove making, labor costs mount up. 

That explains, at least in part, why you cannot expect to 
get a really satisfactory pair of leather gloves for less than 
$1.95 at regular season prices and why $2.95 is a better price 
to pay... if you have $2.95. 

If any of the qualifications of style, correct fit, fine work- 
manship or dependable wear are not vital to you, then you 
can get a leather glove for as little as $1. 

This $1 glove, however, may have been made of sub-stand- 
ard skins which will tear at the first sign of strain. It was 
probably cut out without having the leather pre-stretched and 
worked, which means it will not hold its form. Possibly the 
dye is not first quality, and you'll find the color fading quickly 
or crocking onto your clothes and hands. Chances are the 
grain of the leather does not run the same way in front and 
in back so that it stretches into queer shapes. And there are 
plenty other perhapses and maybes which can make these 
$1 gloves less than satisfactory. At this price, better to look 
for a pair of combination leather-and-fabric . . . the leather 
used where the wear comes. 

At $1.95 you can get good leather, good workmanship, good 
styling. What you may not get in this $1.95 glove which you 
will usually get in a $2.95 are those little refinements of con- 
struction . . . full pique seams, for example, instead of half 
piques ... the addition of “quirks” between the fingers (those 
tiny gussets which make for better fit) . perfectly even 
and straight stitching. And in your $2.95 glove you will also 
get a better quality leather and faster colors. 

From that point up in price, the difference lies in the leather 
quality, the amount of hand-work and the originality and ex 





clusiveness of styling. And, of course, the longer the glove, 
the higher the price. 

Since leather is so important in determining the worth of 
a glove and since differences in quality are not easily dis- 
cernible except to the experts, it is necessary to rely a great 
deal on the integrity of the store where you buy. But do 
examine the workmanship of the glove when you buy it. 

The fourchettes (those narrow strips between the fingers) 
should not come to too abrupt a point but should leave plenty 


Glove in Sand 


By Hazel Howard 


Pigskin shorties like the ones directly below are ideal for school 

and sportswear. On the far left, pigskin in a dressier mood 

uses three rows of long curving points as decoration. The 

tassels on the dressy doeskin gloves are a youthful trimming 
idea of American glove designers 
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room for the insertion of your fingers. 

Pique seams, used on the lighter weight leathers, are the 
most difficult and expensive to make. (These are the seams 
made by placing one layer of leather flat over the other, ex- 
posing only one raw edge.) Therefore full pique seams are 
generally used only on better gloves. Half pique has the 
back seams made this way but the front finger seams are 
sewed “inseam” similar to a dress seam. This is one 
economy you'll find in the lower priced gloves. 

Outseam is just the reverse of inseam, both raw edges 
showing on the outside. It is the usual seam for pigskin 
gloves and other heavier leathers and may be sewed either 
by hand or by machine. Hand-sewing usually raises the price 
of a glove by a full dollar. 

Silk thread is always used to sew the seams on quality 
American-made gloves. Only on the lower priced gloves or 
on some foreign gloves, is cotton thread used. 

If you must economize in your gloves, try not to in your 
pigskins. Pigskin gratefully repays the extra dollar spent on 
it... and you should spend at least $2.95 ... for they are 
so durable and age so beautifully that you can wear them 
several seasons and still know that they look well, provided 
you give them reasonable care. 

Of course at clearance times you can get leather gloves at 
excellent savings. But don’t buy fancy colors in a clearance 
and expect them to be smart for the next season. Glove 
colors keep pace with dress, coat, hat and other accessory 
colors and change as they change and you do not want to be 
in the position of having a pair of last Spring’s green gloves 
to try to match with this Fall’s green hat. Because they just 
won't match! So in clearance sales stick to your classic black, 
white, brown, beige and navy. 

One more suggestion on color. If you want the season’s 
“fashion” shades and have a limited budget, pay less for these 
gloves and more for your classic browns and blacks. Be 
cause these fashion colors change so quickly you won't want 
to wear them very long. Thus their wearing qualities are not 
so important. 

If a schoolgirl can have only one pair of leather gloves, 
she'll do well to choose pigskin. One of the more neutral 
shades will be as useful as a pair of beige doeskins, as far 
as color is concerned, and they will last much longer. Get 
one of the in-between styles . 
detailed . . . preferably a classic 4-button slip-on. 

With two pairs to buy, make your pigskins a_ tailored 
shortie and add a pair of classic 4-button doeskins in a plain 


not too sporty ... not too 


color which matches your Sunday hat or your dress-up coat 
or one of your more formal garments. 

How do you know what length glove to ask for? Easy! 
\ shortie ends at the wrist. A so-called 4-button glove ends 
4 inches beyond where the wrist bends. A 6-button length 
ends 6 inches beyond the bend and so on through the 8, 10, 
12 and more button lengths. 

Use care in the putting on and taking off of your leather 
vloves and you'll get better service from them. In putting on a 
pair of gloves, especially when new or just freshly laundered, 
never, never, NEVER push down between the fingers to 
force the gloves on. This pressure only weakens the stitch 
ing and the seam will pop before long. Instead, work the 
leather down over the fingers by pushing from the finger 
tip downward, A good idea is to ask the salesgirl in the 
shop to show you just how to put on a new pair. In taking 
gloves off, especially kid or capeskin gloves, don’t pull them 
off by the tips of the fingers. Roll them off inside out 
at least far enough so that you can push them off the rest 
of the way. 

Most gloves made of leather which has been tanned in 
America can be washed. The bright colors and some of the 
dark shades will bleed when washed, especially in the less 
expensive leathers. However, if you do not let your gloves 
get badly soiled, so they can be washed quickly, this bleeding 
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will be very slight and they will bleed evenly. A teaspoon 
of vinegar in each water helps set the color. 

All leathers except doeskins or chamois should be washed 
on the hands. Make a thick suds in lukewarm water, being 
sure every bit of soap is thoroughly dissolved and wash as 
though washing your hands. In washing doeskin or chamois, 
simply put the gloves in the basin and squeeze the suds 
through and through. Rinse in two or more clear lukewarm 

raters. The final rinse should be light suds. 

Push (don’t pull) the gloves off the hands. Roll them in 
a turkish towel and squeeze out excess moisture. Blow in 
the gloves to pull out the fingers and hang over a bar to dry, 
Just before gloves are dry, finger press them by working the 
leather with the thumbs and fingers to soften it. 


Broadly speaking, glove leathers may be divided into two 
classes .. . velvet finished and glacé finished. By velvet finish 
is meant the napped finish, such as suedes. By glacé finish 
is meant the smooth surface of kid or capeskin. 

And practically all of these leathers are living under 
assumed names! For example: 

Doeskin—This is lambskin finished on the flesh side to 
resemble real doeskin which is practically non-existent today. 
It is one of the most satisfactory of the velvet finished 
leathers, washes perfectly and takes color beautifully. 

Suede—Most expensive qualities are made from kid_ skins 
but most suedes are from lambskins, tanned with the grain 
left on, then finished on the flesh side and the grain buffed 
off. When made into gloves the grain side is next to your 
hands. 

Mocha—There’s no animal called a “mocha.” The skins come 
from African or Asiatic sheep and the grain is first removed 
and the finish then given to the grain side. Mocha is one of 
the softest, most velvety of all the velvet-finished leathers 
and is more like real antelope than anything else. In fact, it 
owes its name to the disappearance of the antelope in this 
country and the need the last century glove makers had of 
finding a substitute for antelope. According to the story, 
the captain of a coffee ship took some of these African sheep 
skins in payment for a debt. One of the leather tanners saw 
these skins, thought they might be made into a_ substitute 
for antelope and experimented with them. Found to be 
satisfactory he named the resulting leather “mocha” because 
the skins came from a coffee ship and mocha was another 
name for coffee in those days. 

Kid—Real kid is one of the few leathers which actually 
comes from an animal by the same name. It is made from 
the skins of kids, or baby goats, which have had only their 
mother’s milk as food and is finished on the grain side. 
Formerly no real kid gloves were made in this country, but 
now not only are kid gloves being made here, but kid skins 
are being tanned here. Kid is the softest of all the glacé 
leathers but it does not wear as well as 

Capeskin—Another sheep or lamb skin, glacé finished on the 
grain side. The finer qualities of capeskin come from sheep 
of the Cape Town section of Africa and except to the leather 
expert can hardly be distinguished from kidskin. The same 
type leather from South American sheep is sometimes called 
‘cape” is applied to all leathers 


‘ 


Cabretta, but usually the name 
of this kind, It is soft, long wearing, dyes beautifully. 
Pigskin—No, this does not come out of the Chicago stock 
yards! It comes from the South American or Mexican 
forests and is really the skin of the Peccary, a type of wild 
boar. (Incidentally, if you want to show that you're in the 
know, don’t pronounce Peccary with the accent on the lec. 
The leather people all put it on the -car- syllable.) Pigskin 
is one of the most washable of all leathers in addition to being 
one of the most durable. Because of its surface texture it is 
more of a sports leather than the others but recently very 
light weights of pigskin have been produced, making it pos- 
sible to work the leather into more detailed, dressier designs. 
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OT so long ago, a co-worker said to a student teacher, 
“What are your high school pupils doing in the class 
in art-related-to-the-home?” “Oh,” she airily replied, “They 
are writing poems.” “Writing poems! Why—you aren’t teach- 
ing creative writing are you?” 

This question brought forth a fascinating story of expe- 
riences in trying to help young people see beauty and express 
it in their daily living... . 

It is the first day of school. 
course in Teachers College High School. 
choose this class come, as a rule, from low income homes. 
They have little money to spend for the niceties that make 
for more pleasant living. We want them to discover for 
themselves that there is beauty about us most of the time 
and that we can capture that beauty, enjoy it and pass the 
joy on to others without cost. So one of our objectives in 
the first lessons is to help pupils recognize beauty in common 
things. We want them to see, too, that ‘beauty may be ex- 
pressed in many different ways and we wish them to get joy 
out of discovering new ways. 

So, each day, we provide beauty in common, intimate things. 
We may have a simple line arrangement of fox tail, wheat, 
oats, wild rye or any other of the beautiful grasses, in a tall 
crystal bud vase. Or, we may make an informal arrange- 
ment of alfalfa in bloom, arranged in a milk white glass bow] 
(cost thirty-five cents) with a purple wooden box and a book 
bound in harmonizing colors all on a mat of soft green monks 
cloth (at nineteen cents a yard). Another time we might have 
an exotic canna blossom with unusual foliage from another 
plant causing some one to exclaim: “What is that gorgeous 
flower? I never saw one like it before!” Again it might be 
a collection of garden flowers—cerise verbenas in a low black 
bowl or velvety pansies in a squat brass container. 

In winter, a few beautiful branches, well arranged in a 
heavy brown jug bring in beauty from the out-of-doors. At 
this time of year a single unfolding rosebud with its ex- 
quisite texture and beautiful lines may capture the attention 
of a group of high school girls. 

But, let us return to this class in October. 
tion is over. Some of the girls have been on trips and we 
give them a chance to describe the beautiful things they have 
seen. Last fall, Bess told of her interest in castor beans dur 
ing a trip. Bess’s family had big sturdy castor beans in their 
backyard here and they didn’t see a castor bean on the long 
trip East that compared with theirs in development. 

At first, of course, the girls tend to describe grander scenes 
of Nature—Yellowstone Park or the Grand Canyon—but we 
want them to see beauty they can have for themselves, so 
when Bess told of her castor beans and brought some to class 
the other members of the group began to think of things 
nearer home. At this point we showed the milk glass bowl 
with an arrangement of lovely, lacy, ethereal grass. The girls 
thought it beautiful and were amazed to learn that it was 
found growing along the sidewalk where they passed daily. 
From such material and with a similar approach, the girls 
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are led to see that beauty may be anywhere and that we can 
all find it. They become conscious of variations in color and 
shape of leaves and discover the exquisite laciness of hack 
They bring different shaped leaves to class or 
the “bloom” on 


berry bark. 
tell of beautiful things they have observed 
grapes or crabapples, the rich purple of an egg-plant with its 
interesting green sepals, the attractiveness of well-kept lawns, 
the pink softness of a baby’s hands. In short, they become 
beauty conscious. They read Helen Keller’s “Three Days To 
See,” and are impressed by quotation: “I became con 
vinced that the seeing see * .e—I, who cannot see, find hun 
dreds of things to interest me through mere touch—and some 
thing of the miracle of nature is revealed to me.” They re 
solve to see more and may take as their slogan, “We open 
our eyes to see and we open our minds to understand beauty.” 
Thus art becomes a part of their daily living. 

Now about the poetry. The girls began to discover many 
delightful word pictures of beautiful things and repeated in 
unison familiar ones like Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” or Words- 
worth’s “Daffodils.” From there they turned to “Jewels,” a 
poem describing the beauty of jellies, “The Day Will Bring 
Some Lovely Thing,” “I Live Here,” “April in England” 
by Browning and “October’s Bright Blue Weather” by Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant. Selected Psalms from the Bible, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills” thrill when 
pupils appreciate the beauty expressed. Then follow “So Let 
Me Live” and Sara Teasdale’s beautiful “Barter.” 

One day the supervisor brought us the poem, “Things | 
Have Loved,” by Edith Emily Humphrey. The girls began 
to think of things they loved and decided to try to express 
And here are two of their poems: 


Things I Love 
I love to sit and watch the evening moon, 
As the nightingale whistles a pretty tune 
When the soft breeze blows my favorite oak tree, 
I sometimes wish it could speak to me 


give a new 


them in words. 


I can see my favorite rose bush on a cool calm night, 
With the stars in the heaven and the moon shining bright 
Helen White 
Things | Love 


The autumn leaves, a snow swept field, 

The ocean clear and blue 

The white sailed boat, the red sunset between the 
peaks. 

The black smoke curling ‘round and ‘round above the tower 
ing stack. 

These are the things I love 


mountain 


Bess Parmenter 


After this thrilling experience, it is easy to see the different 
in dancing, in architecture, 
which teachers have to 


avenues open—beauty in music, 
e ’ . Y * 

in people’s lives. The opportunity 
make life more meaningful and satisfying for their students 
is a challenge which should not go unheeded 
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By Edrie Van Dore, Homemaker 


Stl ae down or cutting over 
old garments to make “new” 
ones for the children is closely alhed 
to the folk arts, for in its best results 
it does amount to an art and like folk 
arts it boasts no textbooks to guide 
the apprentice. Necessity or experi- 
ence are its only teachers. There is 
no reason, however, why some of its 
most obvious and important rules can- 
not be included in the lectures or ex 
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hibitions of home economics teachers 
and home demonstration agents. 

The first principle to be expounded 
is cleanliness and wholeness of the 
material to be used and suitability for 
the purpose intended. All garments 
to be cut over must be ripped or cut 
apart before cleaning and cutting. 
Patterns should be laid on to avoid 
moth holes or worn spots. If the lat- 
ter must be used, they should come in 


This is my son, Peter, in overalls 
made from his uncle’s golf knick- 
ers. There wasn’t cloth enough for 
a bib, so the strap-front was de- 
vised. The belt was made of the 
leather knee straps. Back pockets 
were left intact as were the but- 
tons and button holes in the 
blouse which was cut down from 
an old shirt of his father’s 


places where the wearer will place 
small strain. For instance, in cutting 
a sleeve, the elbow should not come in 
the same spot for both the old and the 
new garment. Piercing can be ef- 
fectively disguised. If there must be 
a seam down the middle of a back, 
make it like a pleat, stitched all the 
way down on each side. Weak elbows 
or knees can be covered with work- 
manlike square patches, such as chil- 
dren’s ready-made snow suits have and 
patch pockets will cover unwanted but- 
tonholes. 

Woolen cloth used for coats often 
can be turned inside out to good ad- 
vantage. The color will be brighter 
and the nap less worn. Washing such 
cloth sometimes removes the “body” 
so if a really attractive garment is de- 
sired, it should be dry-cleaned and 
pressed, not laundered. 

The second rule is to buy a pattern 
and see that the pattern fits the child. 
If it doesn’t, make adjustments. Pat- 
terns often may serve double purposes. 
Coat patterns, lengthened, will do for 
bathrobes. Overall patterns will serve 
for pajamas. 

The time and care spent upon sew- 
ing and finishing depend upon the re- 
sults desired and the worth of the ma- 
terial being used. Small pajamas cut 
down from Father’s, weak in the seat 
and shoulders but good in the legs and 
lower jacket, are not worth the time 
and effort put into a spring coat, But 
they are worth making, for the price 
of brand-new pajamas can then be 
added to some other clothing require- 
ment and there will be wear enough in 
the quickly made cut-overs to last a 
good while. Children out-grow their 
clothes more than they outwear them. 

With these and with small shirts to 
be worn with overalls, we work quick- 
ly, leaving raw seam edges and using 
as many as possible of the original 
garments’ bindings, hems and button 
holes. The leg pattern is placed so 
its hem comes at the hem of the orig 
inal leg, the coat pattern is placed, if 
possible, to use existing buttons and 
buttonholes. This idea is also fol 
lowed for bathrobes and for little boys 
shirts contrived from Father's offic: 

(Concluded on page 318) 
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Coulies ling Progress 


J hrough CIs 


LL education today starts with the 

child, his abilities, desires, inter- 
ests and needs. It aims to help him to 
organize his experiences so that he will 
gain tools for meeting real needs. Home- 
making education is trying to show both 
boys and girls how to evaluate everyday 
experiences in their own homes and to 
enlarge their scope of understanding by 
giving them opportunity to practice new 
and more varied projects. 

We know, however, that homemaking 
is based on some very well defined rules 
which must be used over and over. 
These rules can be applied to many 
situations and while they seem to be the 
same old fundamentals, the thinking 
process or useful application of them to 
a new situation is in itself far superior 
to the rule. The fundamental rule must 
be learned early in the study of home 
making but the reappearance of this 
rule, the constantly new application of 
this rule, must not become trite, unin 
teresting or lose its teaching value. 

Throughout the last ten years while 
the form and color of home economics 
has been changing, many school systems 
have been faced with the problem of 
progressive steps and have been earnest- 
ly seeking to clarify their courses and 
be reasonably certain that there is no 
vain repetition. Educators viewing our 
courses have been asking why such 
things as principles of design, rules for 
grooming, steps in garment construc- 
tion and fundamental cookery processes 
appear in’ every” grade. Some high 
school home economics teachers still be- 
lieve that the girls entering their classes 
for the first time and coming from the 
many junior high schools throughout 
the city should be approached as know- 
ing no home economics and started with 
the simple lesson of making cocoa or 
threading the sewing machine, Girls 
going home from such classes with the 
report that they made the same old 
“Ege a la Goldenrod” have aroused 
supervisors of Home Economics all over 
the country to ask themselves the im 
portant question, “What shall we do 
about it?” 

The first step is naturally one of 
course construction. While we want 
teachers to use their own ideas and 
adapt their teaching to the characteris 
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Supervisor of Home Economics 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


tics of their own section of the city, 
still the fact remains that all junior 
high school courses in a given city must 
cover the same fundamentals and give 
the senior high school the opportunity to 
go on from that point. So a city wide 
junior high course must first be formu- 
lated in such a way that each teacher 
may make her teaching varied but at the 
same time hold her pupils to a group 
of fundamental learnings that the high 
school teachers may expect as ground- 
work. 

In Cranston this construction of a 
fundamental junior high school home 
economics course was started six years 
ago and after two years of trial and ad- 
justment the courses were found to be 


Cueck List FoR 


That the courses may not give undue 


rganiza lion 


satisfying and a good foundation for 
the high school to build upon. The work 
now starts in grade seven with a semes 
ter of general introductory homemaking 
followed by a semester of foods and a 
semester of clothing which stress con- 
struction processes and selection and 
buying in a very fundamental way. This 
year and a half is required and may be 
followed by another year and a half of 
free elective in which is offered foods, 
clothing and home management. 

It was found, however, that even this 
planned course did not keep some over- 
ambitious teachers from trying to cover 
too much in the short-time junior high 
courses so a check list was made tor 
both junior and senior high school 
teachers to follow. I will insert the ones 
for the clothing and food classes here 
32?) 


(Continued on pa 


SEWING PROCESSES 
repetition and that all may be covered 


systematically 


8B (first semester) 


| The fundamentals 
| important 


Uneven basting Even basting 
Running stitch 


Hemming Slip stitch 


Back stitch, Overcasting Overhanding 


Machine stitching 


8A (elective) 


New processes 


Shirring, gathering Double 


Machine stitching 
for trimming 


Checking fundament 
Adding new processes 
Even and igo 


row ring 


Slip stitch, 
rolled hems 


Overhanding 


Gathering on 


Plain seam, French seam Flat fell seam Standing fell sean 
seam, Slot seam 
Plain hem Circular skirt hem 
Binding and facing for placket Hemmed placket ( ime und 
| fipper 4 ket 
Patch pocket Set in pocket Se k 
Attaching waist and skirt in 
joining through fitting 
Setting in sleeve with plain Setting in sleeve with Settir \ vith | 
} seam flat fell seam eam 
Attaching collars and cuffs with Attaching collars and Sleeve gusset t tting 
bias facing cuffs with enclosed seam sleeve 
Preparation of bias, applying Bias binding used Faced placket used for neck 
with single stitching and as piping treatment 
hemming 
Hooks, eyes, snaps, Bound Worked buttonholes Thread eyes and loops, ¢ loth 
loops, Bound buttonhole 


buttonholes important 


Outline stitch 
Blanket stitch Lazy daisy 


Catch stitching 


Overcasting seams, Pinking Plain seam stitched Bound seam 
seams 
Cross stitching Feather stitching {Fancy stitches as needed on 


project 
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EACHING personal relationships 

too often turns into preaching 
with a series of stilted sermons based on 
do’s and don'’t's, assigned reading in 
etiquette books or endless taking of 
notes on good grooming and_ proper 
social behavior. It is my opinion that, 
of all the phases of home economics 
education, this should be planned around 
actual situations requiring a maximum 
of student planning and participation, 

One of my most successful experi 
ences along this line was a sub-unit on 
school behavior developed with first year 
girls. We had been working for some 
time on means of better grooming and | 
suggested that, since they were already 
capable of grooming themselves accept- 
ably, we might take the next step. Then, 
[ asked, “Do you behave as well as 
you look?” The answer to this question 
was, “no,” so it was suggested that each 
girl take time to think about herself 
and to make a list of all unmannerly 
things she had done that day. 

When these lists were completed, we 
decided that it would be interesting to 
determine the status quo of the etiquette 
siuation in school. We divided the 
blackboard into sections, labelled “study 
hall,” “assembly,” “classroom,” “halls,” 
“gymnasium,” “lunchroom,” etc., and 
listed under each heading a number of 
daily behavior problems needing atten- 
tion. These were considered by the 
group and some suggestions were made 
as to what would be the desirable thing 
to do in each case. Of course, there 
were many differences of opinion so it 
was necessary to consult several reliable 
references on the subject. 

Finding that there was a great need 
for education in social behavior, the 
class wanted to sponsor a drive for bet- 
ter school manners. After much dis- 
cussion it was decided to conduct a Be- 
have Yourself Week—the idea for the 
name coming from Allen and Brigg’s 
book, “Behave Yourself”’ At the re 
quest of the students I explained our 
plan to the principal who was most 
enthusiastic and pointed out several con 
ditions which we had overlooked. 

The girls’ original plans were to 

1 Set a date for Behave Yourselt 
Week 

If Spend one week making prepara 
tions and acquainting the student body 
and faculty with plans. 

\. Have a class member visit each 
home room and explain the plan, 
enlisting student cooperation. 

B. Display colorful posters — in 
prominent places announcing the 
campaign. 

C, Make informative posters to be 
used during the drive. 

III Send a_ well-informed, prepared 
speaker into each home room to give a 
short talk on social behavior 
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Vourself 


By Julia Menefee 


St. Clair County High School 
Odenville, Alabama 





Behave yourself. 
Push not 
Rush not 
|When you come to school. 
Loaf not 
Boast not 
Make that your rule. 
Run not 
Poke not 
Then you'll be on time. 
Giggle not 
Sniggle not 
And you'll be doing fine. 
Gwendolyn Churchill 














IV Hold an election by secret ballot 
near the end of the week to select the 
best boy citizen and the best girl citi- 
zen in school. 

V Give an assembly program. 

A, Award good citizenship ribbons 
B. Dramatize what the class con 
siders good school manners. 

The first step taken in the develop 
ment of these plans was the selection of 
students to go to the home rooms to 
announce Behave Yourself Week. Those 
chosen talked frankly and briefly. They 
explained that the home economics girls 
felt that all of the students could do 
much to improve the behavior in their 
school and that, consequently, they had 
set aside a week for making a special 
effort toward improved school manners 
and wanted the cooperation of every 
pupil. At the close of this announce 
ment each class was asked to send two 
delegates to the home economics class 
room to nominate three girls and three 
boys for best school citizens so that, at 
the close of the week, the best boy citi 
zen and the best girl citizen could be 
elected by the student body. 

Some posters were made before the 
drive began; others, during the drive 
All posters were original and many were 
written in rhyme. The originality and 
appropriateness of these posters is 
shown by the following rhyme which 
was taken from a poster in the hall: 


“From room to room, 
rom hall to hall, 
\ pace to a second 


Will satisfy all.” 


One section planned and presented a 
series of pantomimes entitled, “The 
School Day of Woozie and Boozie,” a 
portrayal of the undesirable school day 
The other group did “The School Day 
of Betty and Billy.” Billy and Betty 
were desirable school citizens. The pan 
tomimes were accompanied by comments 
given by a student from back stage. 

The campaign and assembly pro 
gram was climaxed by the awarding ot 
the good citizenship ribbons. These 
were made of the school colors and 
were presented to the best boy and girl 
citizens by the principal with words of 
congratulations. 

According to the principal, gum chew 
ing was cut to a minimum and_ there 
were many instances of group improve 
ment. The director of physical educa 
tion for girls reports that the unit has 
helped those girls who did the work in 
that they now feel responsible for 
setting a good example. | have noted 
that all of the pupils have become more 
socially conscious and that the partici 
pating home economics girls, in addition 
to showing greater poise, are much more 
appreciative of the value of thorough 
planning in carrying out a project sucli 


as Behave Yourself Week. 
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By Ethel Dawson Patterson 


Vocational Home Economics Teacher 
North Ridgeville, Ohio 


Initial report to the Ridgeville Board of 
Education 

“At the request of Dr. Martha 
Koehne, State Nutritionist, Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, a special lunch is being 
prepared in the cafeteria each day. The 
real purpose of this lunch is to enable 
a trained and experienced adult to plan 
the food combinations for the child’s 
lunch rather than leaving it to his snap 
judgment as he goes down the line. 
This purpose does not appear to the 
child, however, his interest being ‘to get 
a good lunch for little money.’ 

“Eight cents was decided upon as a 
suitable amount to charge for a lunch 


special since it represented the average 


expenditure in the lunchroom; many 
children being allowed this amount from 
home for a bottle of milk and a bowl of 
soup. Also, this amount was found to 
prove satisfactory in the Hudson, Ohio, 
schools where a similar plan has been 
established and to whose cafeteria 
director we are indebted for help in 
setting up our plan. 

“To provide an adequate lunch for & 
cents has required a careful study of 
nutritional needs and food costs and the 
saving of even fractions of cents 
wherever possible. 

“Through the cooperation of the 
Elyria Dairies and with the written con- 
sent of Dr. Koehne we are serving milk 
with 2% butter fat, a reduction almost 
negligible in a half pint of milk, but 
one which is offset by the serving of 
whole wheat bread with butter on 
every 8¢ special. Since this milk of 
necessity carries a higher percent of 
proteins and minerals there is prac- 
tically no nutritional loss even to the 
child who buys only milk to supplement 
the lunch brought from home.” 


A Copy of Dr. Koehne’s Letter 
Department of Health 
Columbus, Ohio 
August 1, 1939 
Mrs. Ethel M. Patterson 
North Ridgeville, Ohio 
Dear Mrs. Patterson: 
In reply to your letter of July 31, I 
can see no objection from the nutri- 
tional point of view to your suggestion 
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in regard to the serving of 2% milk in 


place of 31%4% on the 8¢ plate special 
that you are planning inasmuch as but- 
ter is ample at this same meal. I shall 
be interested in the success of the plate 
special. 
Cordially yours, 
(signed) Martha Koehne, Nutritionist, 
sureau of Child Hygiene 





The Elyria Dairies Cooperate 


A state law provides that milk must 
contain 344% or more butter fat to be 
sold as “milk.” Hence, it was necessary 
to design a special cap for use on the 
bottles of milk included in the special 
lunch, The Elyria Dairies designed a 
sample cap which was presented for 
state approval and accepted for our 
use. If this had not been done our 
2% milk would have had to be labelled 
“skim milk” despite its higher butter fat 
content. 

An Educational Program 

When the program was initiated the 
cafeteria director talked to the children 
in every home room, explained the plan 
and asked for cooperation in its develop 
ment. 

As the 8c lunch plan gained popu- 
larity it was developed as a definitely 
educational program. Through home 
economics classes, home room dis 
cussions and health classes, particu 
larly in the elementary grades, the 
nutritional worth of the 8¢ specials 
was made apparent. The children learned 
to look for whole-grain cereal foods, 
for fresh fruits and vegetables and for 
body building foods in their school 
lunches thus holding the cafeteria to a 


standard which they had come to accept 
as their own. 

As some “sweet” is usually included 
in the special—dates or raisins in the 
bread or as a sandwich filling, a simple 
cookie, tasty puddings, fruits, cocoa 
or chocolate milk or the much favored 
ice cream cones—the children do not 
crave candy which is not sold regularly 
in the lunchroom, No omissions or sub 
stitutions are permitted in an 8c special, 
thus developing the habit of eating what 
is served. Even seniors—and faculty 
members as  well-—-confess to eating 
foods which they had hitherto disliked 
or with which they had never had 
occasion to become familiar. 

Our 8c Specials 
(Menus used October 1939) 
Corned Beef Hash 
Fresh Tomato Sandwich* 
Vanilla Cream Pudding with 

Pineapple Sauce 

Milk 


Macaroni and cheese 
Tossed Salad 
Bread and Butter 


Cookie Milk 


Vegetable Plate 
Green Beans, Harvard Beets, 
Buttered Carrots, Cottage Cheese 
Raisin Bread and Butter Milk 


Tomato Soup 
Bread and Butter 
Ice Cream Cone Milk 


Spanish Rice 
Bread and Butter Milk 
Fruit Jello—Whipped Cream 


Baked Beans 
Tomato and Mayonnaise Sandwich 


Cookie Milk 


Macaroni Salad 

Minced Ham Sandwich 
Cocoa or Milk 

Sliced Peaches (Canned) ; 


Vegetable Soup 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise Sandwich 
Chocolate Cream Pudding with 


Whipped Cream Milk 


Creamed Chipped Beef on Noodles 
Bread and Butter 
Fresh Tomatoes 


Chocolate Milk or Milk 


Cream of ‘Tomato Soup 
Lettuce and Mayonnaise Sandwich 
Rice Pudding—Raisins—Dates Milk 


Bread and Butter 
Creamed Hamburg on ‘Toast Cubes 
Cole Slaw with Tomato Milk 


Wiener Sandwich 
Cinnamon Apple Milk 


Creamed Egg, Peas and Pimento on 


*Only “whole grain” breads used in sand 
wiches, 
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Noodles 
3read and Butter 
Milk An Orange 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Salmon and Macaroni 
Salad—Potato Chips 
Jelly Sandwich Milk 


The “hands-off” policy of the Board 
of Education and of the Superintendent, 
Miss Elizabeth Wilcox, has made it 
possible for the cafeteria director to 
purchase food whenever and wherever 
she can do so to advantage. The use of 
seasonable foods, particularly those pro- 
duced locally makes for increased flavor 
and nutritive value, as well as lower cost. 

Foods used are always good, never 
fancy. Small portions of food which 
will be eaten by the children, make pos- 
sible a greater variety in each menu and 
the avoidance of waste. When there 
are left-overs, they are revamped at- 
tractively. Often they are in greater 
demand the second day, than as served 
originally. 

The calculation of costs of recipes 
used is an important step in the planning 
of adequate menus at low cost. For in- 
stance, if soups range in price from 
$.014 for potato to .026 for tomato; meat 
dishes from .028 for Spanish rice, to 
.052 for beef stew with biscuits; fruits 
from .005 for stewed rhubarb to .015 
for fresh oranges; and .09 must be 
allowed for a bread and butter sandwich 
and 2c per bottle for milk, it is easy to 
see that a low-cost dessert must be 
used with a higher cost main dish or 
vice-versa and that occasionally variety 
must be sacrificed when a very popular 
but more expensive dish is being served.* 

Much of the success of the 8¢ special 
is due to the cooperation of the class 
room teachers, cafeteria employees and 
our cafeteria guards—boys who assist 
the children with their trays, open milk 
bottles or thermos jugs, push in chairs 
for the little folks, carry trays to the 
improvised teachers’ lunchroom, ete. 
These boys wear white coats with a 
tiny band of our school colors for trim 
and add much to the dignity of the 
school lunchroom. ‘They make applica 
tion for the position and it is consid 
ered an honor to be chosen a cafeteria 
guard. (Of course, there is additional 
compensation. ) 

The entire lunchroom program is 
made possible only by complete cooper 
ation on the part of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the school administrators, 
The school lunch is considered as im 
portant a factor in the physical and 
social well-being of the school as any 
other department and provision is made 
accordingly. 


* These figures are only approximate and are 
not accurate calculations. 
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Beverages in the School Lunch Menu 


CHOOL authorities and parents of 

school children are becoming aware 
of the importance of making available 
an adequate lunch for the school child 
who must take his noonday meal away 
from home. The school lunch project 
which fulfills its complete purpose has 
three objectives: that of furnishing an 
adequate lunch, that of teaching the 
child to like those foods which have the 
natural food flavor and that of using it 
as a project for teaching foods in rela- 
tion to health. 

Because so many children have ac- 
quired a taste for sweet foods and be- 
cause of commercial persuasion, many 
beverages, some of doubtful value, are 
finding their way into school lunchrooms,. 

3efore effering any beverage for sale 
in a classroom or school lunchroom, 
criteria should be set up for the selec- 
tion of beverages. The following are 
suggested : 

1. It should provide food elements 
needed by the growing child. 

2. If the beverage contains milk, it 
should be subject to State legislation re- 
garding the production and handling of 
milk offered for sale. 

3. Those beverages should be offered 
which children should learn to like be- 
cause of their nutritive content. 

4. Those foods which are taught as 
best for health should be made avail 
able. 

5. As an investment the nutritive ele- 
ments should be high for the amount 
of money spent. 

Whole milk is our one most nearly 
complete food, and if produced and 
handled under approved conditions, ful- 
fills all the above requirements. The 


best milk is labeled Grade A. 

The Bureau of Dairy Products of the 
Indiana State Board of Health defines 
flavored milk, such as chocolate milk, 
as “The clean, sound product made by 
adding chocolate or other natural flavor- 
ing to milk, with or without sugar. 
It contains not less than 3% milk fat.” 

Skimmed milk is defined as “milk 
from which substantially all of the milk 
fat has been removed. It contains not 
less than 8.8% of milk solids.” .. . 

An objection to sweetened milk bev- 
erages is the high carbohydrate content. 
The White House Conference report on 
nutrition under date of 1932. says, 
“Sugar,—furnishing calories only, is a 
one-sided food to be used with great 
caution in the feeding of children, espe- 
cially as it has the peculiar property of 
blunting appetite for other foods.” 

The United States Government defines 
orangeade as “a beverage consisting of 
orange juice, sugar and water. It con- 
tains not less than 15% of orange juice.” 
Here again we have the objection of 
added sugar. Orangeade has no educa- 
tional value in helping a child learn 
to like foods “best for health.” There 
is very little food value received for 
the money spent. Vitamin C is the 
nutritive element that gives value to 
fresh or canned (unprocessed) orange 
juice, grapefruit juice and tomato juice. 


Unsweetened whole milk meets all the 
requirements set up for beverages to be 
offered for sale in the school lunchroom. 


Estelle Nesbitt 


Nutritionist of Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health, Indiana 


Reprinted from Monthly Bulletin Indiana 
State Board of Health. 





Nutritive Elements in Milk and Human Requirements 


Average Daily 


Nutritional Requirement for 
Factor a 154 lb. Adult 
Protein | 70 gm 
Calories | 3000 cal 
Calcium | 0.68 gm 
Phosphorus | 1.32 gm 
Iron | 15 mg 
Vitamin A | 3000 to 6000 

i OF 
Thiamin 250 to 300 1.U. 
Ascorbic Acid | 500 I.U. 
Vitamin D | 400 LU. 


| (children) 


Approximate 
portion of the 
daily require- 
ment supplied 
by 1 quart of 
whole milk 


Amount in 
1 Quart 
of Milk 


31 gm /2 

665 cal 1/5 

1.15 gm 2 

0.9 gm | tH fe 

0.2 to 0.5 mg 1/30 

900 to 1800 T.U. 1/3 

60 I.U. (raw 175 
milk) 

520 1.U (raw ] 
milk) 

40 1.U. (sum 1/10 


mer milk) 


Nicotinic Acid 10 to 15 mg | Roughly 4 to | 1/3 
| 12 mg 
Riboflavin | 1 to 2mg | 2to 2.5 mg | 1 
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The State Department of Education 
directs the health services in the schools 
of New Hampshire. Since 1938, the 
State Board of Health has included a 
nutritionist on its staff who works in 
cooperation with the State Education 
Department. Upon request from the 
schools, she gives them consultant serv- 
ice in nutrition. Although the requests 
for her services often come from the 
superintendents and headmasters of the 
schools, the suggestion has usually been 
made first by the home economics teacher 
or the school nurse. The datails of the 
nutrition activities in the gchools are 
generally carried on by these two groups. 

At a meeting called by the Director of 
Home Economics in the Staté Depart- 
ment of Education of all the home eco- 
nomics teachers in the state, the nutri- 
tionist pointed out to them the oppor- 
tunity they had to extend nutrition teach- 
ing beyond their own classrooms in the 


Nation-wide Cooperation on the School Lunch 


HIS year about one-fourth of the 
school children in America will 
have the opportunity of getting a hot 


lunch at school. And for a good share. 


of these children this may mean better 
health records and better scholastic rec- 
ords, because their lunch will include 
foods needed in a well-balanced diet. 

The idea of serving hot lunches to 
school children was started many years 
ago by teachers, parents, nutritionists 
and civic groups—in cooperation with 
State and Federal agencies. When the 
children showed immediate gains in 
weight and took new interest in’ their 
school work, it was easy to see the bene- 
fits of giving them at least one square 
meal a day. 

This year the school lunch program is 
expected to reach six million school chil 
dren—children who cannot go home for 
a noon meal or who would have no lunch 
if they did go home. Much of the food 
for these school lunches comes from 
farm surpluses, bought through the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture to help im 
prove selling conditions for farm prod 
ucts. 

Local groups also take an active part 
in the program, One of their big jobs 
is to secure additional foods, since the 
surplus commodities alone will not make 
a complete meal. The local groups also 
provide the equipment for cooking and 
serving the food. And they arrange for 
labor, which in many cases is supplied 
by the Work Projects Administration 
The National Youth Administration also 
offers assistance in preparation of the 
lunches, 4 
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The School Lunch in New Hampshire 


school and the manner in which it was 
possible to help in the organization of 
the school lunch so that it could be cor- 
related with other subjects taught in the 
school and be used as a practical ex- 
pression of nutrition teachings. 

The director of the health service in 
the schools organized a summer course 
for the school nurses. At that time, a 
fifteen-hour course of nutrition was 
given to the school nurses by the nu- 
tritionist. She pointed out to them the 
importance of extending nutrition teach- 
ing and the opportunity the school lunch 
offered as an educational feature of the 
health program. 

In some instances, the Parent-Teacher 
Association has encouraged the practice 
of a lunch in the schools, but the nu- 
tritionist of the Extension Service works 
more closely with this group than the nu- 
tritionist of the State Board of Health 

The following nutrition service is 


Many of the local groups working on 
school lunch projects need help in plan- 
ning the menus to make sure that they 
are well-balanced in food values. The 
meals must provide the building mate 
rials for the soft tissues of the body, for 
sound teeth and bones, and for good red 
blood. At the same time, the foods 
must supply a source of energy for 
growing, active children. 

According to the Federal Bureau of 
Home Economics, the ideal school lunch 
consists of one nourishing main dish, a 
glass or two of milk, fruit or vegetable 
in some form, bread and butter or a 
sandwich and a simple dessert. The pat 
tern of the meal varies according to the 
food value of the main dish. If the 
main dish is a cooked vegetable or a 
salad, the lunch should include a hearty 
sandwich. If a good deal of cereal is 
used in the main dish, the dessert will be 
fruit rather than cake or cereal pudding 

Getting down to cases, here’s what the 
school lunch program means to many a 
boy in a rural area. He trudges several 
miles to school, often over snow-blocked 
roads. He brings his own lunch from 
home—but he can look forward to hav 
ing an additional hot food at noon. It 
may be soup, cooked cereal, a hot vege 
table or cocoa. Whatever the hot dish 
is, it will make his lunch more enjoyable 
and more nutritious 

Or take a low-income city family 
Breakfast, even for the children, is only 
bread and coffee—with no milk or fruit 
So it’s more than a treat for them to 
have meat loaf, vegetable stew or eggs 
for lunch—with plenty of milk to drink 
They especially enjov the dessert, plain 


given to schools: organization of school 
lunches for different types of schools; 
helping with suggestions of lunchroom 
equipment for new buildings; meeting 
with superintendents, school principals, 
and home economics teachers, school 
nurses, physical education teachers and 
lunchroom managers to evaluate the 
practices being carried on in lunchrooms 
and plans to improve them; written ma- 
terial and posters are given to schools 
to help in their instruction of nutrition 
as it is suited to different grade levels; 
suggestions of classroom nutrition ac- 
tivities are given for the different grade 
levels; suggestions are given for the 
home-packed lunch to be used to supple- 
ment a hot dish served at the school; 
and talks are given to school assemblies 
on nutrition 


Helen Hinman 


Report in the New Hampshire Health News 
“For a Clean State and a Healthy People.” 


Program 


but good, such as stewed dried fruit, 
pudding or fruit betty 

The school lunch program is a project 
that owes its success to cooperation be- 
tween local groups and government agen 
cies. Parents, teachers and others who 
contribute food or money or labor are 
doing their part to start young Americans 
on the road to good health. For, good 
nutrition during childhood plays an im 
portant part in health all through life 

In many cases the children, themselves, 
do their share in making the school lunch 
program a success. They like to help in 
preparing the food. The boys often 
plant vegetable gardens in cities and vil 
lages, as well as in rural areas rhe 


} 


girls help in canning the vegetables tot 


winter use 

In some communities where the school 
lunch program has not yet reached, there 
is an effort to improve the lunches 
brought from home. In one Wisconsin 
county, the county home agent and coun 
ty nurse found that a school lunch dem 
onstration for the mothers brought real 
improvement in the quality of the packed 
lunches. The lunch boxes included more 
milk, truits, vegetables and whole gram 
bread 

More of the children brought thei 
lunch in metal boxes, instead of in pape! 
bags. And more often the foods were 
wrapped separately in paraffin paper. The 
children also learned to spread thei 
lunch out on the table and the noon meal! 
became a period of promoting good man 


ners as well as good nutrition 


From The Market Basket, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agri 
ulture 
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PANTRY SURVEYS and sales figures 


show that Miracle Whip is by far the largest-selling salad 
dressing in America. For your file of accurate information on 
widely-used products, here are facts about its composition 


and history. 


ie ae 





WHEN MRS. AMERICA 


~~ MIRACLE 


WHAT IS SHE REALLY 
GETTING FOR HER MONEY? 








Q. What is Miracle Whip? 


Cw o 


A. Miracle Whip is a blend of true mayonnaise and 
“cooked” dressing. It was brought out by Kraft in 
1933 in response to evidence that many consumers 
preferred a salad dressing sharper and more tart in 
flavor than mayonnaise. 

After experimenting with various formulas intended 
to please this taste-preference, the special Miracle 
Whip blend was put on the market in one city. Con- 
sumer acceptance was so prompt and so enthusiastic 
that sales were extended to other cities; everywhere it 
was evident that people /iked this new type of dressing 
and today Miracle Whip outsells all other brands of 
salad dressing combined. 
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Q. But How About the 
Ingredients? 


They’re listed on the label, 
of course—but are they good 
quality? After all, there 
are many grades of eggs, 
oil, vinegar and spices... 


who 


A. The eggs used in Miracle Whip come from fine 
egg-producing districts, and are selected during the 
spring of the year when the best quality eggs are pro- 
duced; then promptly frozen for year ‘round use. The 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





oil content of Miracle Whip consists of highly refined 
cottonseed and corn oil; the vinegar (a blend of aged 
cider and distilled vinegar) and the spices are top- 
quality. Arrowroot and cornstarch are essential in- 


gredients of the cooked part of the dressing. 


Q. But aren’t there other 
salad dressings on the 
market that cost less than 
Miracle Whip? 


CWT o 





A. Yes there are—many of them made to sell at a 
“price,” low in oil and eggs, high in cheap fillers. The 
flavor of Miracle Whip is, to the best of our belief, 
unique. That is because of the skillful blending of 
selected spices, the unusually high quality of the in- 
gredients, the exact proportion in which they are used, 
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and the method by which they are combined. The eggs 
and oil in Miracle Whip are emulsified to a very 
unusual fineness in a remarkable patented beater which 


is used only by Kraft. 


Q. Well, is Miracle Whip 
represented to be a“true 
mayonnaise?” 


CWT od 


A. No, itisn’t. Itis a b/end of mayonnaise and cooked 


dressing, advertised as such and preferred to mayon- 
naise by millions of people. For those persons who 
desire a genuine mayonnaise, Kraft makes, sells and 
advertises Kraft Kitchen-Fresh Mayonnaise . . . a well- 
made product of the traditional type. Both the mayon- 
naise and Miracle Whip are made in modern, spic and 
span plants . . . and are delivered fresh to food stores 


every few days, by the rapid Kraft delivery system. 








Charting Your re 


By Edna von Berge, 


WISH! SWISH! That from the 

starched uniform of the nurse rus- 
tling out to the office. “I'll be right 
back. Have to record something on the 
chart,” would be her comment. And the 
patient, considering it all very silly busi- 
ness, would chuckle back, “Don’t forget 
to draw a picture of my perky pigtails. 
And be sure to report that yesterday I 
almost went into hysterics over your un- 
ruly left eyebrow.” 

Though patients may ridicule hospital 
charts, they are no laughing matter to 
doctors and nurses who depend upon 
them for accurate, revealing informa- 
tion. Nor are they to be lightly regarded 
by any other business or profession as a 
source of easily and quickly interpreted 
facts. 

In the home economics department, 
charts merit more recognition than they 
Permanent department 
charts help regulate routine class and lab- 
oratory procedures. Commercial charts 
supplement Pupil- 
made charts have still other functions. 


now reccive. 


textbook material. 


Fach type has value for the teacher who 
wants to vary her teaching methods and 
to present information in a useful, at- 
tractive and readily retained way. 


PERMANENT CHARTS 


There is danger of displaying charts 
at the wrong time, over too long a pe- 
riod or, depending upon their use, too 
frequently. Pupils tire of seeing the 
same chart day after day. Some charts, 
however, may be essential throughout 
the semester in which case they should 
be freshened from time to time with 
This is true 
of the housekeeping chart, the cooking 
chart, the desk equipment chart and the 
book chart, any of which are optional 


new coloring or lettering. 


but highly recommended. 

Housekeeping Chart—This may be 
posted on the bulletin board for pupils 
to consult during laboratory periods, It 
saves the ordeal of assigning duties at 
the beginning of each period and serves 
as a guide for checking work at the 
close of the period. 


What to do | Date | Date Ete. 


Sweep front |GroupI |Group V1 
floor 

Water 
plants 

Check sup- |Group III|/Group II 
ply table | 


Group IT |Group I 
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Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Desk Chart—This is inserted in the 
drawer or cupboard of each unit to indi- 
cate the name and location of equipment. 
It is a simple way to help pupils keep 
the equipment in the right place. 


Dish Pan 
.. Scrub Brush 


... Cleanser 








Cooking Chart—This chart is an in- 
centive for pupils to prepare at home 
the foods that they have cooked in class. 
Pupils report home preparation of food 
to a class secretary who places a red 
check (V) in the proper place. 


Name 


Brown, Ada \ 


la 
| Soup 
ce 


/ 


Potato | Waldor/| 
| Salad | Ete. 
| | 
| 


Crane, Judy 
Dell, Kitty | 


Etc. Y 3 





Book Chart—This is recommended es- 
pecially for more advanced classes to 
encourage reading in the field of home 
economics. It may be required or sug- 
gested, with extra credit given in the 
latter case. 


[ 


| Acces- | Person- | Ete. 
sories | ality and| 

Pupil’s Namelof Dress| Etiquette 

Jones, Sandra VV ie 

Judd, Jane 

Ete. 








THe Pupim-MaApe CHart 


As a supplement to class discussions, 
text books, laboratory practice and com- 
mercial charts, the wise teacher will fre- 
quently resort to the use of the chart 
made by pupils, individually, or in 
groups, either in class or at home. The 
outstanding objection lies in the amount 
of time consumed in making a chart if 
time is limited. The advantages, how- 
ever, outweigh the disadvantages, Chart 
making 

1. Provides activity which pupils enjoy. 

2. Develops habits of neatness, pre- 

cision and organization. 

3. Gives an incentive for accumulating 


material through research methods. 

. Awakens artistic abilities and pro- 
vides practice for the talented stu- 
dent. 

5. Affords variety in teaching methods. 

. Fixes facts more firmly in the mind 
of the student. 

. Provides for quick and simple re- 
view. 

. Familiarizes pupils with more maga- 
zines as they search for suitable il- 
lustrative material. 

. Allows pupils to work together in 
groups and to learn how to give and 
take agreeably. 

. Stimulates pupils to self-expression 
and may be a source of great satis- 
faction and happiness. 

. Discloses the talented pupils who 
may be called upon or recommended 
for extra-curricular or departmental 
activities. 


THE COMMERCIAL CHART 


This type commendably supplements 
the pupil-made chart, particularly when 
time is at a premium. A brief analysis 
indicates these advantages : 

. They possess eye appeal due to 

skilled art work and unusual color 
combinations. 

2. The material is frequently presented 
in a novel or humorous manner. 
Thus it is enticing and more easily 
remembered. 

. They often give facts not available 
in class textbooks or library refer- 
ences. 

. They are usually free, thus elimi- 
nating expense which departments 
are often unable to afford. 

5. They may be used as models for 
pupil-made charts. 

. Pupils often lack the ability to pre- 
pare charts in as satisfactory a 
manner. 

. They offer variety. 


iE NERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
CHARTS 


The wise teacher will not depend en- 
tirely upon commercial charts nor, on the 
other hand, will she employ only those 
made by pupils. Rather she will use 
charts with discrimination, keeping in 
mind these points: 

.Not all charts lend themselves to 
display at the beginning of a par- 
ticular study. Some are more aptly 
introduced after the unit has pro- 
gressed in part or as a summary. 

2.A few well-chosen charts are more 

effective than a large assortment 
_Changing charts from time to time 
as a unit progresses, prevents mo- 
notony and sustains interest. 

4. Colored charts are usually more ef- 

fective than black and white ones. 
.Slovenly pupil-made charts should 


(Concluded on page 324) 
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By READ HOW THIS STEADY-ACTION 
B® BAKING POWDER HELPS YOU 
IN 3 WAYS 





It helps cut down baking failures — 
promises uniform results every time. 


Because it assures a close, even 
texture —cakes keep their freshness 
and flavor longer. 


Royal, made with pure Cream of 
Tartar, leaves no bitter “baking 
powder taste”. 


OU’LL appreciate the special help that dependable Royal gives in class- 
room work. 

For Royal Baking Powder is different from most baking powders. Its steady 
action begins the moment it is stirred into the batter. Expansion is continuous 
and even. That is why Royal cakes are fine-grained — keep their freshness and 
flavor longer. 

Look at the photographs of cake, magnified, to the right. They'll quickly 
show you the difference baking powder can make in texture. Uneven action 
baking powders delay expansion until the cake is in the oven. Rising is often 
over-rapid. It may blow the batter full of large holes — give a coarse, crumbly 
texture that loses flavor and moisture quickly. 

So get the benefits that Royal gives in class-room baking. Urge your pupils 

to use it at home for uniformly excellent 
results. Royal has been the “stand-by” of UNEVEN BAKING POWDER ACTION 


fine cooks for generations ! 


GET THIS HELPFUL BOOK=—"A Guide to ROYAL is the only nationally distributed 
Royal Success in Baking."’ Royal Baking baking powder that is made with a pure 
» , , yi “ti > Te 

Pow der’s new instruction manual, especi fruit product— Cream of Tartar— derived 
ally designed for class use. Valuable hints 
on Measurements, Temperature, Ingredi- 
ents as well as Master Recipes. Mail coupon 


from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 


at once. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept 6010 
copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” for class use 


¥ i Please send free 
owpt $ : 


AKING P 


NAME ADDRESS 


Crry SCHOOL 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Inc. 


OCTOBER, 1940 
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Artificial Light and Its Application 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Price $1.25 Pp. 296 


This survey of the latest lighting prac- 
tice is presented in terms comprehensive 
alike to lighting engineers, students and 
laymen. Over four hundred photographs, 
sketches, line drawings and graphs show 
the recent developments in commercial, 
school and home lighting. 

An unusual feature is that individual 
chapters may be purchased at seven cents 
each. Chapters of particular interest to 
home economists are: Chapter 9—School 
Lighting, Chapter 11—Display Lighting, 
Chapter 12—Home Lighting, Chapter 13 

arm Lighting. These are all well 
worth adding to the home economics 
reference library. 


Laboratory Manual of 
Household Equipment 


3y Daisy Davis and Ruth M. Beard 
Jolin Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 247 


All the experiments included in this 
manual have been used by the authors 
in the household equipment laboratories, 
School of Home Economics, The Ohio 
State University. The subjects for study 
have been chosen for their importance 
and frequency of use in the home. They 
range from cutlery to ranges and vacuum 
cleaners. 

l‘ollowing general directions, the man 
ual opens with an experiment on that 
prosaic article found in every home 
the can opener. After a statement of 
purpose, materials and procedure, there 
are record sheets and a discussion page 
containing such questions as, “What may 
cause slipping during the opening pro- 
cess?” and “What special features of 
each can opener studied are particularly 
good or poor?” 

This book may well serve a double 
purpose—as a guide for students in their 
study of home appliances and as a basis 
for class discussion of the important fac- 
tors in selection, use and care of house- 
hold equipment. 


Ruth Wakefield’s Toll House Recipes 


M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 275 

Like an old-fashioned cook book this 
treasure house of tried and true recipes 
also contains useful information on oven 
heat control, stain removal, first aid and 
menu planning. There is a new chapter 
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on canapes and hors d’oeuvres and sev- 
eral full page color illustrations of both 
table and food suggestions. 

Ruth Wakefield’s Toll House is well 
known for its delectable dishes served 
to a discriminating public. Probably a 
large share of its success is due to Mrs. 
Wakefield’s belief that “there are no 
substitutes for butter, cream, eggs, fresh 
fruits and vegetables in preparing a fine 
meal.” With this book at hand there is 
no excuse for having any but the best of 
home cooked meals. 


Ruth Wakefield 


We, The Cooks 
3y Irene Huseby and Beatrice Sylvester 
College Entrance Book Co., New York 
Price 76c Pp. 186 


in the preface to this study guide for 
a first course in foods the reader is in- 
troduced to two humorous characters 
Blundering Betty who does everything 
wrong and Careful Connie who is care- 
Sketches of these 
girls and other clever illustrations by 


ful in every respect. 


Agnes Leindorff appear before and after 
each unit which includes student refer- 
ences, exercises, laboratory work and a 
suggested vocabulary. 

The guide provides for individual dif- 
ferences, is worked out on the meal 
basis plan to simulate family situations 
and is interwoven with consumer prob- 
lems. An appendix contains duplicate 
tick-step sheets for checking time and 
motion in food preparation, cost sheets, 
tests, 
printed on three by five sections of card 


review fifty-eight recipe cards 
stock, ready to be cut out and filed, and 
rating cards to be used in scoring the 
finished food product. 

Desk copies will be sent to instructors 


and supervisors for further examination 


America Cooks 
By The Browns 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York 
Price $2.59 Pp. 986 


There’s no question but that the pur- 
chaser of America Cooks gets her 
money’s worth. Here are the best prac- 
tical recipes from forty-eight states in- 
cluding every conceivable food from Al- 
abama’s hot biscuits to Wyoming’s bean 
fudge. 

Each chapter is headed by a map of 
one of the states and a brief sketch, 
either historical or gastronomical, plus 
a typical state menu. There are also 
songs about food and drink like “That 
Big Rock Candy Mountain” said to refer 
to Rock Island, Illinois. 

Needless to add that the recipes are 
accurate, easy to follow and suited to 
the average pocket book. Just looking 
at America Cooks is enough to start one 
for the kitchen. 


School Health Problems = 2nd edition 
By Laurence B. Chenoweth, A.B., M D 
and Theodore K. Selkirk, A.B., M.D 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 419 


This handbook, written “to develop 
health consciousness among teachers and 
pupils to as great an extent as possible”, 
is an excellent guide and a practical help 
to home economists in school or else- 
where. The authors are experienced in 
the medical field as well as in health 
problems in school. References are given 
with each subject for those who are in- 
terested in further study. 

The first six chapters present material 
pertaining to laws of growth, factors 
which influence growth, nutrition, habits 
of sleep, home environment, malnutrition 
and other pertinent points. The final 
chapters include a sane discussion of 
mental hygiene covering the importance 
of education in making adjustments, her- 
edity and environment, the problem 
child, effects of infectious diseases, the 
need for more mental hygiene clinics in 
public schools and physical education for 
both boys and girls at different age 
levels. A chapter on school sanitation 
contains much that is applicable else- 
where and two chapters give information 
as essential to the home as to the school; 
one lists common accidents with ways of 
preventing them, the other treats of com- 
municable diseases and quarantine regu 

LuLu GRAVES 
Consulting Dietitian 
(Continued on page 319) 
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< Pure Pork Sausage 


The Ingredients and Processes we use to make it... 


Ways to be sure of serving Pork Sausage at Its Finest 


1. STAR PORK SAUSAGE STARTS 
WITH THE CHOPPING. .. fine cuts of 
pork chopped to exactly the right consistency to 
bring out all their flavor. 


2. FRESH SPICES 
..- CAREFUL 
PREPARATION 


To season that fine pork, we use only freshly ground 
or extracted spices, to be sure of full seasoning value. 
And we make this sausage in our own kitchens, using 


modern machines that are steam sterilized daily. 


3. SOME LESS OBVIOUS QUALITY 
CONTROLS 


All the pork in Star Pork Sausage comes from Gov- 
ernment Inspected hogs. 

Our formulae and methods are under Federal In- 
spection, as well as frequent Armour inspection. 

We use pure pork...no other meats or cereals are 
added. And we make Star Pork Sausage fresh every 


day. 


OCTOBER, 1940 


4. IT’S EASY TO SERVE A PORK 
SAUSAGE DISH LIKE THIS 
IF YOU FOLLOW THESE BASIC RULES: 
Cook the sausage slowly, until all traces of pink 
disappear, and links are crisp and golden brown. 
Pan fry or broil... but remember to allow approx- 
imately 12 to 15 minutes in moderate heat. Broiled 
sausages are superior in flavor. 





HERE’S A HANDY GUIDE TO 
PORK SAUSAGE QUALITY 


Look for: The Brand. It indicates labora- 
tory control of quality and flavor... The 
Government Inspection Stamp on the 
label...Evenly chopped meat. Fine, even- 
ly distributed spices. Fresh aroma... The 
label that says: “100% pure pork.” 














Frances F. Mauck 


It is a great pleasure for your editor 
to welcome Frances Mauck to the ad- 
visory board of PracricAaL Home Eco- 
NoMics. Her sympathetic understand- 
ing of a young girl’s problems, her 
skillful guidance both as friend and 
teacher and her contagious enthusiasm 
for the home economics profession have 
helped many a student at Russell Sage 
College to a happier and fuller life. 

When Frances accepted the invitation 
to become an educational advisor, she 
was on vacation in the country—so you 
meet her informally in the snap hot 
above and in this brief biographical let 
ter: 

“From a professional viewpoint, it was 
my good fortune to begin teaching dur 
ing the last world war when teachers 
were in demand. Many home economics 
teachers went into industry so that there 
was an undersupply for the schools 
Now, it seems impossible that more than 
one good job was nonchalantly given up 
in the certain knowledge that another 
was readily available. 

“After four years in the Ohio public 
schools, where I taught not only home 
economics, but also Latin, English, alge 
bra and an assortment of other subjects, 
[ initiated the home economics work in 
the junior and senior high schools of 
Berea, Ohio. There I was thoroughly 
happy in the work, no doubt because of 
the inspiring leadership of the adminis- 
tration. Summers were spent at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, for not yet was I the 
possessor of a Bachelor’s degree. 

“After earning that degree, I taught 
home economics for one year in the 
Audubon Junior High School in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Then I studied at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and _re- 
ceived a Master's degree. 

“Next came my first college teaching 
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at Russell Sage College in Troy, New 
York. In this progressive institution it 
was possible to plan and to execute new 
ideas and methods. 

“Summers were spent in varied inter- 
ests that included European travel as 
leader of college student groups, study 
of fashion illustration at the Fashion 
Academy and work in retailing at New 
York University. 

“Now, at Ohio State University, I 
find pleasure in the work and in profes- 
sional contacts. Although my _ under- 
graduate training was chiefly in foods 
and my graduate work and subsequent 
teaching wholly in clothing and related 
art, I seem to find the greatest satisfac- 
tion in working with teachers of general 
home economics. Surely, this fact is 
reasonable, for, to me, home economics 
teaching is the finest of all professions.” 


Mary Eloise Stone, who 
Madison 


teaches 
homemaking at the Junior 
High School, Syracuse, New York, has 
written “Are You Entertaining On Hal- 
lowe’en?” for junior high school home 
economics students. She believes that 
these young people need material written 
particularly for them. Next month Miss 
Stone plans to give them pointers on 
their social security. 

Miss Stone is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Syracuse Uni 
versity, and holds an M.S. in education 
from Cornell University at Ithaca. 


Four outstanding women 


ities on textiles, household management, 


author 


institution management and food eco 
nomics have been appointed to the home 
economics faculty of the New York 
University School of Education: 

Lucy Gillett, instructor of food eco 
nomics, widely known expert in het 
field and organizer of the nutrition sery 
ice for the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, which is 
now amalgamated with the Charity Or 
ganization Society under the name of 
the Community Service Society, 

Zelpha Bates, instructor in household 
management and supervisor of student 
teachers, former state supervisor of 
home economics in New Mexico. 


Mary Lindsley, 


tion management, pioneer in her field, 


instructor ins institu 


former manager of the Dodge Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., 
equipped the tea room in the Williams 


established and 


burg, Virginia, Rockefeller Center. 
Doris Unsworth Dana, instructor in 
textiles and clothing, formerly on the 


Vo tes 


faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University 
and Pennsylvania State College. 

In addition, Dr. Jessie V. Coles, a 
member of the University of Missouri 
staff has been appointed visiting asso- 
ciate professor of education for 1940-41. 
Dr. Coles is an authority on consumer 
economics, has written widely on her 
subject and is chairman of the con- 
sumer relations committee of the 
A.H.E.A. 

The department, headed by Dr. Dora 
S. Lewis, former director of home eco- 
nomics education for Seattle public 
schools, will offer broad education for 
home and family life and will qualify 
students for positions as teachers in ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools 
and special vocational schools. The 
work will also prepare students for 
positions as hospital dietitians, nutri- 
tionists and food specialists in com- 
mercial fields and school cafeterias and 
specialists in textiles and clothing in 
schools and commercial fields. 


Mary I. Barber 


When the American Dietetic As- 
sociation” meets in New York City dur- 
ing the week of October 20th, Mary Isa- 
belle Barber, Home Economics Director 
for the Kellogg Company, will become 
president of this organization. 

Miss Barber is also affiliated with 
other groups in the field of home eco- 
nomics. From 1932 to 1936 she was pres- 
ident of the Michigan Home Economics 
Association and from 1937 to 1940 vice- 

(Concluded on page 314) 


* See the September Practica. Home bo 
NoMics for the convention program, 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 
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7 —Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 
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Jora This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
pes of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
for record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand!— 
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ele- 
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om- 
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in 
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PERFECT RECORDS: These 
|| three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
(4 sters were members of a large 
group that followed Vicks Plan 
or five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendi 
averages for all those who fol- 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 


Ei 


How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 
Results Must Be Significant 
These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 
Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied'in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 


results, suggest to you the desirability of 


giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then—wse the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 


GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 





20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 


(one-fifth fewer!) (over one-third shorter!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


The two specialized medications used in these tests were: 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL VICKS VAPORUB 
.. to help prevent . . to relieve symptoms 
development of many colds of developed colds 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staft have pre 
pared a booklet—“ The Common Cold" —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the probleng of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your cop) 
immediately! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1807 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini 
cal Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. 1 under 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, [ may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation ot 
mothers of my group 


Name 


School. ... rrr Grade 


one of the registere 
purses who took part 
in these clinical tests. 


TRYING TO REDUCE THe gener = | one one Meore < City . ; State 


COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 
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Mice Breeding 
As A Business 


By Frances R, Gillum 


Research Assistant, The Squibb 
Institute, New Brunswick, N. J. 


OR some time home economics col- 

leges have used case studies, field 
trips, home projects, home management 
houses, nursery school experiences and 
laboratory problems as proving grounds 
Students are 
given undergraduate experience in ob- 


for theoretical principles. 


serving and teaching in elementary and 


secondary schools. 
trition no experience seems to be given 
in the operation and management of 
colonies of laboratory animals. Perhaps 
such a course would be advisable. 

The cultivation of mice is increasing 
every day. Mice are used as test ani- 
mals for new drugs and serums. It is 
reported that the British government 
uses large numbers of mice to detect 
the escape of chlorine gas from _ bat- 
teries of submarines and poison gas in 
trenches. So great is the demand for 
white mice for experimental and other 
purposes that the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey, has compiled a list of 


In the field of nu- 





kitchens. 


shortenings were used. 


was noteworthy. 


much more tender. 


lar variety 


ness and tenderness. 





It had bigger volume. 


project? Have them make up this cake 
first with “SURE-MIX” Crisco and then with any 


other good shortening. Then compare them for volume, light- 


ling”’ 
Sift flour with baking powder. 
Crisco 


An Interesting Class Project 
for Your Cookery Students 


- is one of the typical cake recipes which figured in a long 


. . 


series of tests conducted in our Home Economics Department 
This cake was made with New “SURE-MIX” Crisco 


and compared with similar cakes in which six other well-known 


The superiority of the cake made with “SURE-MIX” Crisco 


It was lighter. It was 


Why not have your students make similar tests as a class 


or some equally popu- 


We feel sure your own tests will con- 
firm the superiority of “SURE-MIX” Crisco cakes as con- 


vineingly as did the tests in our kitchens. 


2 Egg Yellow Cake 
(MAKES 2 EIGHT-INCH LAYERS) 


% cup “SURE-MIX” Crisco 

I cup sugar 

Vy teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 eeu 

2 cups cake flour 

2% teaspoons baking powder 
™% eup milk 


Blend Crisco, sugar, salt, vanilla and eggs. 
(There will be no separation or “curd- 


“SURE-MIX” Crisco.) 
Add to 
milk. 


with new 


mixture alternately with 


Bake in layer, flat sheet or cup cake 


form, 


Ice and fill with chocolate or any 


“ugURE ; other desired icing. 


There’ 
hingetOP 


Home Economics Dept. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 











names and addresses of firms, institu- 
tions and individuals who make pur- 
chases. 

Among breeders of mice, constant ef- 
fort is being exerted to produce new 
strains and varieties. In the laboratory 
of Mr. A. W. Tuck of Rayleigh, Eng- 
land, mice have been selectively bred 
from ordinary mice to surprising colors 
—blue, chocolate, red, dove, silver and 
lemon-yellow. This breeder has_ pro- 
duced ticked and curly-haired mice. 
“Ticked” means that fur ruffled in a 
way contrary to the usual manner of 
laying reveals an undercoat of a differ- 
ent color. At twenty-one days of age 
mice usually retail for fifteen cents each 
though Mr. Tuck obtains from three to 
eight dollars for a trio of two females 
and one male of pedigree stock. 

White mice have been bred in the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Research 
for almost two years. The colony has 
been built from an initial number of 
eighty to many hundred females wean- 
ing from fifteen hundred to twenty-three 
hundred young per month. 

The temperature of the colony room 
is adjusted for a constant reading of 
78-80 degrees Fahrenheit. The mice are 
caged in white enamel pans the size of 
hydrator pans used in home electric 
refrigerators. For the most part five 
or six females are placed with one male 
in a pan. Each pan is covered with a 
screen top perforated with one hole for 
a metal food cup and another hole for 
a glass tube which conveys water from 
a bottle. The food cup of cast alumi- 
num with a bottom section of monel 
metal operates automatically to allow 
food to pour from the lower curvature 
sufficiently rapid to prevent waste on 
the part of a hungry mouse. 

Bedding for each cage is sugar cane 
shavings called, staysdry, which when 
heated smell like cooking peanut brittle 
and when cold possess little or no 
aroma. The primary purpose of the 
bedding is to absorb moisture from ex- 
creta; however, pregnant and mother 
mice build nests with it. The character 
of nests differ with materials available 
to the mice, be it sugar cane shavings, 
sawdust, litter paper or excelsior. 

In the Squibb colony the diet is un- 
varied from day to day. It consists of 
portions of whole wheat flour, whole 
milk powder, sodium chloride, dried 
yeast and meat scraps. Mortality on 
this diet is low and considerably better 
than that stated as normal for rats 
raised in captivity. On less adequate 
diets the death rate of newborn mice 
can be discouragingly high, making the 
diets unsatisfactory for economic rea 
sons. It appears that mice spasmodically 
yield to a cannibalistic instinct, even 
on the best of diets. Diets also influ 
ence psychological attitudes of the 
mothers, as judged by tendencies to 
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build nests, hover over newly littered 
young or remain attentive to them. 
The milking capacity of the mothers 
is definitely influenced by diet though 
it is difficult to say which constituent 
or constituents serve as mammary stim- 
ulants. Some laboratory workers believe 
that milking capacity is controlled by 
litter size at birth. At the Squibb In- 
stitute the average size of a litter has 
been five and seven tenths young for 
a group of twenty-eight hundred litters. 















Next to diet, temperature of the col- 
room has the most marked influ- 
on the health of the mice. The 





ony 
ence 







states that the temperature at which 
white mice thrive best is about 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; however, at the 
Squibb Institute the colony has thriven 
best at a temperature as high as 78-80 
degrees Fahrenheit. If the mechanical 
control of the heating system breaks 
down, as it rarely does, an adverse ef- 
fect on the mortality of the young is 
observed in animals under a week old; 
temperature fluctuations have little or 
no influence on animals near the age of 












weaning. 





On reaching twenty-one days of age 
from its 





each mouse. is_ separated 
mother and identified 


number system involving the cutting of 





according to a 






one or both ears. The punch used for 


the purpose is one suitable for marking 






the ears of chicks. 
Mice are mated at approximately two 
Breeding of females is 






months of age. 
desirable between the ages of two and 
three months. <A week 
usually follows the weaning of one lit 






period of a 






ter and the gestation of the next. Fe- 
males may be bred for three, four, or 
five litters before being discarded; few 
females successfully mother more lit 
ters. Careful watch must be kept to 
see that both males and females do not 
With regard to males, 
they must be dis 









become sterile. 
the impression that 
carded at about the tenth month of age 
seems ungrounded, for most males are 
additional 








suitable sires for many 





months. 

Cleanliness and diet 
tors most important in controlling the 
results in mice production. Sterility of 
equipment is rigidly regulated by sys 
tematically autoclaving at fifteen pounds 
pressure for twenty minutes all bedding, 
water bottles, food cups, cage tops and 





are the two fac- 










cage pans. The fact that the wheat 
milk - yeast - meat diet proved valuable 
was due to its completeness. A food 





bill of one hundred dollars will suffice 
for a colony weaning twenty-five hun 
dred mice in a month. Gross profit in 
some business firms, not a research in 








stitute, might be over two hundred dol 
month from. the baby 





sale of 





lars a 
mice, 
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Bureau of Survey, Washington, D. C., 


slits, angles or holes from the lobe of * 












These appetite-inspiring 
pictures are examples of the 
many illustrations which 
beautify the new Pet Milk 
Cookbook. 

arily consume. By using Irradiated Pet 


Milk, it is possible easily to include 
an extra amount of pure, safe, whole 


Within the pages of this new Pet 
milk plus extra vitamin D in dishes 


Milk cookbook, “Any Meal-—Any 
Day—for 2 or 4 or 6,” you'll find 
dishes for every occasion—company 
dinners, family fare that’s tempting 
to look at and delicious to eat, yet 
easy to prepare, inexpensive and 
withal, most wholesome—meals for 
two or four or six (and more) that 
are appropriate for the season and 


that taste better because of the milk 
they contain. Because Pet Milk is 
double rich, it can be diluted with 
liquids other than water to add flavor 
and valuable minerals and vitamins 
which would otherwise be wasted 
it can be used in place of cream 
it will replace eggs and butter—all 


suitable to individual tastes and ‘saa 
pocketbooks. at a saving in expense due to the 
Authorities on proper and ade- fact that Pet Milk costs less gener- 


quate diet generally agree that all of ally than ordinary milk, less than 


us need more milk than we custom- one-third as much as cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447j Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, 
“Any Meal— Any Day for 2 or 4 or 6” 


school (grade) 





I teach (subjects in 
Name Address 
cm State 


Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S 














Are You Entertaining on 


Hallowe’en? 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


O you ever make your own party 
D invitations instead of buying them? 
They’re fun to make, fun to receive and 
can let your imagi- 


at Hallowe’en you 
nation have full swing. 


Select the envelopes first in order to 
invitation — size. 
witch, 
The cat’s head is ef- 
fective and can be made of black con- 
struction paper. Oval or triangular cut- 


determine the 
choose the symbol you'll use; 
bat or pumpkin. 


Then difficult. 
cat, jack-o’lanterns made from thick skinned 


outs make the eyes and nose. Use pipe 
cleaners for whiskers, 

Hallowe’en parties are intended to be 
spooky affairs, so why not startle your 
guests-to-be with something like this 
printed or written across the black cat’s 
face in white or orange ink: ——_—_=p> 

If your white ink is old, add water, 
stir and practice a bit each time before 
you use it. 

Hallowe’en table decorations are not 
Have you ever used individual 


oranges for favors? 
First, cut off a lid about an inch from 
the top of the orange. Run a wire down 








The Blueberry who could 
nof pronounce: 


on 








AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


one of the Blue- 
“that Indians dried us for 


Y MOTHER told me,” 
berries said, 
winter food.” 


“G’wan,” our Bluebe srry replied, “wouldn’t that 


lose our carbohy-whate ha-ma-callits?” 


“No. But it did lose some of our color and flavor 
.. and our small amount of Vitamin C.” 


“Well, the Indians didn’t care.” replied the first 
Blueberry. “And, anyway, I guess we're good to 
eat, even if we are dried.” 


“It’s not like being canned, though. That’s what 

I want to be—a canned Blueberry, so’s I won’t 
lose my...” 

..color, flavor, et cetera,” put in another. 

Well, here’s your chance. Here come the pickers.” 


“W hat will they do to me?” asked our Blueberry. 


Pick you of course. And before you know it, 
you'll be graded, cleaned, canned, and processed 
in boiling water. It'll happen so fast you'll hardly 
have a chance to lose any of the wholesome vood- 
ness that’s in you now. 


But—it wasn’t the pickers at all. It was a Home 
Economics teacher out with her class. “Canned 
Blueberries,” “are a good source 
of carbohydrates and the essential mineral, 
Manganese!” 


she was saying, 


And she went on to tell the difference between 
Blueberries and Huckleberries, the technique of 
canning, the delight of a Blueberry pie out of 
season. (Which canning makes economically 
possible.) 

Do remind your class of canned Blueberries, 
won't you? 





Appear on the cloers tep 
At haly- past eight 


TE qou value, 


You: lice or your Fate 
Oneida St. 


ys 30 
were Steven 


through the center of it and up out 
again, twisting the ends together to make 
a handle. Then, from the remainder of 
the orange, scoop out the fruit which 
may be used for salad. Now, cut out 
the eyes, nose and mouth. Fasten a 
birthday candle holder securely in the 
bottom and insert a candle ready to be 
lighted. The candles themselves will not 
show much, so use up any old birthday 
candles you may have on hand. 

As soon as the guests are seated, have 
each one make a wish and then blow 
out her candle. The number of puffs 
required can foretell the number of days 
to pass before the wish will come true. 

These jack-o’lanterns, unlighted, may 
also be used to hold candy or nuts. Just 
be sure they are dry both inside and out. 

Hallowe’en napkins make attractive 
place mats. More lasting ones can be 
made from black or orange oilcloth with 
contrasting symbols cemented on. You 
may use a small bat, witch, or other 
symbol in one corner or a large one in 
the center. Cut the mats the size you 
like. Eleven by thirteen inches is satis- 
factory. Pinking shears make a good 
looking edge. 

With these fancy decorations, use plain 
place cards for contrast. You can buy 
white ones in several sizes and use col- 
ored ink for the printing. To make them 
stand alone, draw a line on the back 
where you wish to fold the card, then 
score along this with a knife. 

Construction paper will do as well as 
the cards, however, and might be orange, 
black or white with contrasting printing. 

Any of the materials mentioned above 
which you do not already have at home 
may be purchased at the Five & Ten. 
(Even oranges in some places.) And 
you will not need to spend much money 
for a gay Hallowe’en party. 

Good luck and don’t be afraid of your 
own ideas! 

P.S.—Look for Social Security Point 
ers in the November Practica, Home 
ECONOMICS. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





The White Sauce 
By Opal Waymire List 


Lovington, New Mexico 


HE last of the big orange-colored 

buses slowly moved out from its 
assigned parking space in front of the 
consolidated high school building, cau- 
tiously making the short turn that would 
take it into the main highway. I turned 
from the window where | had _ been 
watching, to make a final check-up on 
numerous little details of the home eco- 
nomics room before I left for the day. 
I must see that all of the stove burners 
had been turned off, that the windows 
were closed and that there was enough 
cheese on hand for that cheese sauce 
which the girls in one group had 
planned to serve for their lunch the next 
day. 

As I moved about the room attending 
to these last minute details, giving a 
final straightening to the drying towels, 
pulling a shade here and closing a 
drawer there, I was thinking of my first 
contact with home economics. It was 
at a one-room school in a rural section 
of Oklahoma. The teacher, a young 
man from Kentucky, “heard” about 
twenty-five classes each day, one of 
which was the domestic science class. 

At the tap of a bell, four or five 
eighth grade girls filed to a recitation 
bench facing “teacher’s” desk and pro- 
ceeded to delve into the mysteries of 
domestic science as expounded by the 
Boston School Kitchen Text-book. The 
first question would probably be, “On 
what page is the lesson for today?” di- 
rected to the first person on the bench. 
Other questions came right on down the 
line. We could usually depend on that. 
They were mainly about amounts of 
various ingredients used in the recipe 
under consideration for the day, followed 
by questions on the order of mixing 
those ingredients. The assignment would 
be, “the next recipe on the next page” 
and class would be dismissed. 

I do not recall that there was ever a 
suggestion that anything we learned be 
applied at home. But | well recall one 
of the times when I did. 

We had “recited” on white sauce that 
day so I asked mother if I might make 
some for supper. I had no idea what it 
was nor its use but we often had apple 
sauce served as dessert. I followed the 
directions very carefully. The sauce was 
smooth and glistening. I poured it into 
dessert dishes and placed a dish before 
each plate. Then, as each person finish- 
ed the main course, the desert was there 
to be eaten next. This was a custom in 
common use among the farm families 
in our community and it saved a lot of 
work, 

The meal dragged along. I sat in sus- 
pense, anticipating the lovely surprise 
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everyone was going to experience over 
the new dessert. What a surprise even 
I did not truly anticipate! 

Mother was the first to finish. She 
pushed back her plate and started on 
her dessert. Rather cautiously she 
tasted then, making a slight grimace, 
pushed it aside and said, “Why that’s 
just gravy!” I was dumbfounded. By 
now Dad was ready for his dessert. He 
ate every bit with evident relish and 
said, “Gee! Sister, that’s good. Got 
any more?” 

Loyal old Dad! Who knows, | 
thought, as I locked the door and left 
the building, just how much that bit of 


encouragement helped toward shaping 
my destiny—a home economics teacher 
who loves her work. 





When you are using our Septem- 
ber listing of commercial educational 
material please be sure to follow all 
directions carefully. In this way you 
will help us and the cooperating 
companies to fill your orders quickly 
and correctly. 

You can help other home eco- 
nomics teachers by calling their at- 
tention to this service. 

















It’s EASY to fit this interesting 
NEW TEACHING AID 


into your 


HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


* 


* 


“The Care of Washable Garments,” the supplementary program announced 
last month by the makers of Ivory Flakes, has been welcomed enthusiasti- 


cally by scores of Home Economics teachers. 


They have found that this in- 


teresting teaching aid can readily be fitted into their Home Economics pro- 
gram and that the instruction it offers is practical, helpful and interesting 


to students. 


Two pieces of material make up this program: 


1. A teacher’s outline giving suggestions for fitting instructions on 
scientific washing methods into the Home Economics program. Also, 
instructions for a sample washing demonstration suitable for both 


teacher and student. 


. A student’s manual—notebook size—containing complete washing 
instructions for various types of garments with special information 


on different fibers and fabrics. 


A washing test report card which 


helps each student to make a practical washing test on any fabric. 


If you have not already received a sample set of this new teaching material, 


write for it now. 


With it you will receive blank for ordering 


enough com- 


plete sets for each student in your classes. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ivorydale, Ohio 
* * * 


9 out of 10 leading makers of famous 


stockings . 
clothes . 

of fine washable things. . . 
them 


. well-known makers of baby 
. and many other manufacturers 
advise washing 


with Ivory Flakes. Because they 


know that this fast-dissolving flake form 
of pure, gentle Ivory Soap provides safe 


care for fine 


washable garments . . . for 


delicate materials and soft colors. 














gre ay be had on request from 
News Not gram may ( on 
ews ores George Mueller, President of the N.S. 


(Continued from page 308) C.A., 204 Public Library Building, Kan- 


president of the national organization. sas City, Missouri. 


She is also a member of the Business The Conference of Food Service 
and Professional Women’s Club, the Directors meets November 7, 8 and 9 
Altrusa Club and the American Associa- in Detroit, Michigan. Highlights on the 
tion of University Women. program include trips to educational and 
commercial points of interest in and 

The National School Cafeteria around Detroit, reports on Conference 
Association has planned a_ splendid Studies, an annual banquet on Friday 
program for its 1940 convention at the evening, round-table breakfasts and dis- 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee. cussions, stimulating addresses and in- 
Among the speakers are authorities on teresting commercial exhibits. The com- 
all phases of child feeding and school plete program will be printed in the 
cafeteria management. A complete pro- November PracticaL Home Economics. 


A BRAND NEW 
VERSION OF 








NEW IN FLAVOR, Easier to prepare because the fruit doesn’t have to be 
prepared, Quicker cooking, too, Why? Because this Brown Betty is made 
with Dole Pine ‘apple “Gems.” 











“GEMS” BROWN BETTY 


2 cups whole wheat bread crumbs (soft) 1 tablespoon lemon juice Mg« up sirup drained from 

tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon grated lemon pineapple chunks 

1 14-0unce can spoon-sized chunks rind '( teaspoon nutmeg 
Hawaiian pineapple 46 cup dark brown sugar Ly teaspoon cinnamon 


Combine crumbs and butter; stir over crumbs. Pour over pineapple sirup. 
x ot alt + po . nwo en 
low 7 pt sng slightly geen d, ci Bake in a moderately hot oven (375° F.) 
one-tha i y sé *¢ é y L ° ° H 
4 a S GTCRSOG SRing « ish until flavors are blended and pudding 
Arrange well-drained pineapple chunks 
in a layer over crumbs. Sprinkle with 
sugar, lemon juice, lemon rind, nutmeg 
and cinnamon, Cover with remaining — Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 


hot, about 30 minutes. Serve warm with 


lemon sauce, plain cream or ice cream, 








FREE: The Patricia Collier Home News 
Bulletin, issued every month, is full of 
newsy articles, menus, and 
recipes featuring Dole Pineapple. For 
your copy, write to the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 























Tune in to Consumer Time on the 
Air broadcast every Saturday morning 
over the red network of The National 
Broadcasting Company for timely news 
on budgeting the family dollar, keeping 
in good health and what to look for 
when you buy household commodities 
and equipment. This 10:45 program is 
sponsored jointly by The Consumer’s 
Council Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 
addition to news of consumer activities, 
this broadcast will tell of new research 
in government laboratories and announce 
free Government Bulletins. 

Other radio programs of interest to 
the home economist include: Wings 
Over America, 12:30 to 1 P. M. The 
World Is Yours, 4:30 to 5 P. M. One 
Man’s Family, 8:30 to 9 P. M. Human 
Nature in Action, 10:30 to 10:45 P. M. 
National Farm and Home Hour, 12:30 
to 1:15 P. M. 

The first four programs are broadcast 
on Sunday over the Red network. The 
National Farm and Home Hour is pre- 
sented through Friday on the Blue net- 
work, 


Moth-protected wool merchandise 
is now being sold in retail stores 
throughout the country. The Amuno 
process, which makes this possible, does 
not affect the finish or “handle” of 
wool fabrics or goods nor does it change 
other physical properties such as tensile 
strength, moisture regain or thermo 
transmission. Fabrics processed with 
Amuno are non-toxic; remain unim- 
paired after repeated standard = dry- 
cleanings and will withstand at least 
five “wet” dry-cleanings. It is estimated 
that treatment of all wool merchandise 
would save in America, alone, an atmnual 
loss of approximately $200,000,000 by 
damage due to moths and_— carpet 
beetles. One retail store, selling Amuno 
treated blankets, issues a five-year guar 
antee certificate which assures full pro- 
tection against moth damage for this 


period of time. 


It’s news when a manufacturer of 
home equipment asks leading home 
economists throughout the country to 
suggest features for a new model. 

Sometime ago, the American Stove 
Company sent a questionnaire to home 
economics instructors, home service 
women in public utilities and home eco 
nomics women in business asking them 
to suggest features for an “AIll- 
American” gas range. The requests of 
615 of these home economists were used 
as a basis for planning a new, con 
venient, efficient and practical range 
which features more top area, a larger 
oven and broiler, extra area between top 
burners and folding cover-alls which fit 
down flush with the top, giving a smooth 


table top surface 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





A 1. Time spent in planning at the 








m the 
orning ° Number of trips to stove ... ; beginning usually results in time 
{tional Practical Home Manage- Number of trips to supply table saved or used to better advantage. 
news ment Number of utensils used This was shown in fewer trips to 
e (Continued from page 289) Total time es (in minutes) § supety table and stove. | 
oe Food requiring the longest cook- 
ydities Number of trips to stove .. ing period should be begun first 
um is ; ‘ , ; Number of trips to supply table Toe). In this case, the muffins should 
mer’s What plan of work should be followed? Number of utensils used .. woe Se be prepared first 
States When should the oven be lighted? How Total time consumed (in minutes) 62 : 

Gen- can the work table be kept tidy? oo ajo 3. In a home situati 
. s There were, of course, as many rhe evaluation of this: experiment tion facilities 
rities, schedules as there were girls in the WOS CREHMY. Each participant was homemaker 
earch class. Each potential homemaker, how permitted to explain or defend her plan saver to prey 

unce ever, believed that her schedule showed of work and a pooling of suggestions night before 

the greatest amount of careiul planning. crystallized the following points: grapefruit could 

st to Grocery lists were made, supplies were |——— 


ment permitted. Our foods laboratory 

stoves; a common sink and supply table. | GQMPLETELY REWRITTEN AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE 
inets. One girl was blindfolded and 

breakfast menu; the last two were those 


/ings ordered and suggestions were given for | N ow R EA DY ' 
it ‘ ° . ° a C., ' 
has antiquated furnishings but we impro- | 
vised two “unit kitchens” from old | 
} 
| 
Yardsticks were used to be certain that 
both cabinets were equidistant from the 
from 24 slips of paper containing the 
names of each class member four slips 
of girls chosen to be guests for break 
fast. The remainder of the class was 


making the investigation as scientifically 

accurate as our limited means and equip- R . Fi Editi f B tt B hi 
é 

marble top cabinets, which provide stor- No. ? om Household Textil es 

age space and work surfaces; two gas 

supply table. Identical equipment was 

placed in identical positions in both cab- 

were drawn. The first two names were 

those of girls chosen to prepare he 

divided in half with each section obsery ; 

ing the performance of one girl so that Se 


no point would be overlooked. Promptly 
at two o'clock, after each participant in 
the experiment announced her readiness, 
the signal to begin was given. 
Acknowledging inor ferences : — 
kno viedg S see differences in EADY just in time for your fall classes clothing, house furnishings almost every 
the individual’s rate of speed, the fol is this new edition of Better Buyman thing used by the family of today. Hundreds 
lowing interesting results were noted: | ship No. 2—‘‘Household Textiles.”” We have of schools and colleges are now using the 
p Co rewritten every page of this dependable — series as classroom and reference texts. We 
BOSE AND \OMPARISON guide to sheets, blankets, table linen and _ believe that you will find a werld of he ae 
Participant A | towels. Important new material and new illus material in the series. Why don't you send 
Lighted oven trations have been added, including wholly — the coupon now? With your copy o! 
2. Assembled utensils new chapters on comforters and bed spreads. hold Textiles’ you will receive a | 
other titles in the series 


2 Dees ali a , 
3. Prepared muffins How to compare values 


de ¢ ¢ ¥ . 
4. Prepared grapetrust In this guide, the student will learn how to 
5. Set table compare values in order to get the best for HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
6. Prepared oatmeal | her purpose at the price she can afford to 
7. Broiled bacon pay. Take, for instance, the chapter on a 2 
8. Served breakfast sheets which begins with a discussion of ro 
9. Cleared table thread count, breaking strength and sizing 
Stacked dishes Under these section headings KX what'1S One af Americe’s leading fenily Manse eracnieation with 
ais ‘ the sheet made? How is the sheet made: 282 branches in 184 cities 
11. Washed and stored dishes What service will it give?--is just what the 
Participant B consumer should know to get full value for ae 
her money. How to shop intelligently for 
ain other important household textiles is told in 
Set table am , sang 
. equally detailed text and illustrations 
Assembled utensils 
Prepared oatmeal 
Prepared muffins 
Broiled bacon 


ralvon 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 


HOUSEHOLD FIN 
919 N. Michigan 


Prepared grapefruit 


Sent for 3c stamp P ietenae 


be Consumer Educat 


tiles’’ merely by sending a 3c stamp for post 
Served breakfast age. This booklet is one of the 30 volumes in 

the Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Cleared table Education. This series, supplied to anyone 
Stacked dishes interested for mailing costs only, gives im 
Washed and stored dishes partial information on the buying of food 


| 
You may obtain a copy of “Household Tex i 
| 
| 
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4. Conscious study and effort to re- 
duce the time required in per- 
formance (in this case meal 
preparation) will give a scientific 
approach to home problems. 

Our second objective was “to develop 
some ability to select, arrange and care 
for small kitchen equipment. One of 
the hardware stores in our city loaned 
us a seventy-five dollar supply of small 
kitchen equipment for an exhibit. This 
material was grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: Equipment for surface 
cookery, equipment for oven cookery 
and accessory equipment. The class 
members made placards and score cards 





WHY EVAPORATED MILK IS THE 


IDEAL ‘ealing” MILK 


OTHERS often forget what home 
economists tell them—that it isn’t 


necessary for children to drink all of 


their daily milk ration. They overlook 
the fact that milk cooked into foods is 
just as nourishing as milk consumed as a 
heverage—and often much easier to take! 

But whole milk is seven-eighths water, 
so there is still a problem for the home- 
maker—the problem of reducing liquid 
volume and making foods appetizing 
and palatable, without wasting the valu- 
able natural liquors from fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats. 

That is where evaporated milk comes 
to the rescue. It is already concentrated 
to half its original volume. For instance, 
one cup of undiluted Irradiated Carna- 
tion Milk equals two cups, a full pint, 
of good whole milk. A child who dislikes 
milk to drink can easily get all the milk 





Drradialed 


Oeyurthacesi 


“FROM CONTENTED COWS” 
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for judging the quality of each piece. 
Paring knives received the largest 
share of attention, with measuring cups, 
egg beaters and sauce pans following 
in the order named. The class decided 
that efficiency in performance depended 
upon the shape of a given piece of equip- 
ment and the quality of material used. 
Equipment was examined for the ease 
with which it could be cleaned, for 
safety features and for its ability to 
make the maximum use of heat, if heat 
were required for its performance. 

A study of consumer purchases re- 
vealed that expenditures for furnishings 
and equipment by Negro families in the 





STUDENT: Miss Wilson, why 
did you write “No,” here 
where I said that children 
should drink a quart of milk 
aday> 

HOME ECONOMIST: Because 


milk’s good for eating, too! 





it needs in foods cooked with Carnation. 

Undiluted Carnation may be used in 
many foods, Cereals may be cooked with 
Carnation and water, instead of water 
alone. Soft custards can contain as much 
as two cups of undiluted Carnation to 
one cup of water, Meat loafs and creamed | 
eggs can be enriched with this whole- 
some milk. Delicious desserts can be 
made with whipped Carnation, a milk 
more nourishing than whipped cream in 
all milk solids other than fat... . 





May we send you, free, the “Carna- 
tion Year Book of Menus and Recipes”? 
It points out many ways to use this good 
milk to balance the diets of children who 
rebel at drinking milk—and every recipe 
will demonstrate how creamy-smooth 
Carnation Milk makes good cooking 
better. ... Carnation Company, 702-0 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. = 


Milk 





Southeast ranged from four dollars to 
one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 
Since these figures represent expendi- 
tures for furnishings and equipment for 
all rooms in the family dwelling, the 
students were able to understand that 
kitchen equipment of first quality is not 
always the best buy for a family. It 
was agreed that the best buy is the best 
quality obtainable for the amount of 
money one has to spend. 

The home economics II class which 
had been studying a unit on consumer 
buying cooperated in planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating this equipment ex- 
hibit. The classes were so pleased with 
the results of their efforts that they 
invited their parents and the college 
home management class to see the dis- 
play. 

Teaching home management to high 
school girls in this manner certainly in- 
volves much more work on the part of 
both teacher and students. I feel, how- 
ever, that the extra energy has been 
well spent because many of the girls 
have voluntarily chosen home manage- 
ment projects for the spring semester. 
These, I regard, as tangible evidences 
that this unit has resulted in improved 
home living in our community. 





What is a Dietitian? 


Twenty-three years ago, a group of 
dietitians gathered at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to organize the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. Some of the dietitians served 
overseas during the World War, others 
were managing the food service in large 
hospitals in various parts of the coun- 
try, still others were teaching and train- 
ing women to be dietitians. 

Today over 4,000 dietitians qualify 
for membership in the American Dietetic 
Association . . . qualifications which in- 
clude a degree from an accredited col- 
lege and usually an interneship in an 
approved training course. 

Contrary to the general belief that a 
dietitian is a glorified cook, a dietitian 
plays an important role in the scientific 
nutrition field which controls the health 
of the nation, A dietitian may be in the 
administrative side of the hospital, res 
taurant or hotel, buying food and serv- 
ing it to thousands. She may be a thera- 
peutic dietitian calculating special diets 
for the many diseases which are diet- 
controlled. A dietitian may be of the 
professional education category, stimu- 
lating thought into student dietitians or 
carrying out original research work. She 
may be in the community education field 
advising nutritious diets to the public. 





Be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department of any change in ad- 
dress so that you will not miss a 
single copy of Practical Home 
Economics. 
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The Home Economics 
Teacher’s Role 
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have been doing most of the things, 
perhaps three-fourths of all the things, 
that will eventually be considered worth 
while in consumer education. 

“In the heat of the present day dis- 
cussion this is in many instances over- 
looked. . . . The point I wish to make 
is that home economics teachers are 
the proper and logical teachers to han- 
die most if not all of the general sub- 
ject of consumer education. Most of 
what they are now doing is consumer 
education. The things that are both new 
and distinctively sound and not now 
given in home economics courses should 
be promptly added to them. . . . Home 
Economics has made many adjustments 
both in its contents as well as in its 
methods of instruction since first intro- 
duced in our public school system and 
there is no reason whatever to believe 
that home ecoromics teachers cannot 
fully meet the proper requirements of 
this new movement. 

“Tt is highly important that the home 
economists of the ‘country awaken to the 


current trends of the consumer educa-. 


tion movement. If they do not they are 
very likely to miss the boat. Home 
economists should be active in pro- 
moting popular thought in favor of 
sound developments of such education. 
They should set out at once to indicate 
the sound, substantial and_ necessary 
content of true consumer education to 
meet the needs of our times. 

“The national, state and local conven- 
tions of the home economics teachers 
should give immediate attention to the 
detailed content of the new courses in 
consumer education. There should be 
institutes and other short, intensive 
courses of instruction made available to 
home economics teachers already em- 
ployed in all parts of the country. These 
are needed at once. 

“A postponement of these activities 
mean not only that the home economics 
profession may lose the greatest oppor- 
tunity it has ever had, but also that 
the youth in our schools and the con- 
suming public may have to go through 
years of unnecessary agony and _ ineffi- 
ciency resulting from attempts to estab- 
lish a system of instruction de novo 
paralleling home economics. 

“Not in an entire generation has there 
been so great an opportunity for public 
service as now lies before the profes- 
sion of home economics. It is to be 
hoped for the interests of the public 
as well as for those engaged in this 
profession that this opportunity may not 
be muffed.” 
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Dates To Remember 


October 8 to 11—American Public 
Health Association, Book-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

October 20 to 24—American Dietetic 
Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, N.Y.C 

October 30 to November 2—National 
School Cafeteria Association Annual 
Convention, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tennessee. Chairman—George Mueller, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 7 to 9—Sixth Annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, Hotel 


Statler, Detroit, Michigan. Chairman, 


Constance Hart, Rochester, New York. 


FREE HELP 


for your students 


The Student’s Leaflet is designed to help your 


November 10 to 16—Twentieth Annual 
Observance of American Education 
Week. 

November 30 to December 6—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago, III 

December 9 to 12—Annual Convention 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

December 16 to 18—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California 
Theme: Relation of The Youth Problem 
and National Defense to Vocational 


Education 


students grasp the fundamentals of infant nutri- 


tion. This and the Teacher’s Manual, a conveni- 


ently arranged, authoritative syllabus on the sub- 


ject, were prepared by 
Dr. Lillian B. Storms, 


Ph.D. 


Copies of both are 
available free of 
charge. Simply send 
the coupon below, 
checking the num- 
ber of Students’ 
Leaflets desired. 


=e 


Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Strained Foods 


Cereal Food * 

























Junior F oods 


GERBER PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. 2410, FREMONT, MICH. 


Kindly send me without cost: 


(a) The Teacher’s Manual described above, and 
(b) The accompanying Students’ Leaflets, designed to supplement classroom dis- 
cussions. (Please write in number desired 


mes WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS ON MARGIN. 
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Handy Bulletin Board Material 


There are many worth while pictures 
and articles in our monthly magazines 
that make excellent bulletin board mate- 
rial. Here is a simple way to file this 
material for future use: 

Purchase from the five and ten cent 
store: 

2 12x15 scrap books complete with 

drawing (loose covers pre 
ferred) 
2 10..15 scrap books similar to above 
$ pairs 2% inch notebook rings 


paper 


1 box index tabs 
1 box gummed reinforcements 
Select pictures and articles that are 


really worth keeping. ‘Trim to fit the 
drawing paper selected and mount care- 
fully making certain that the clipping is 
not pasted over holes punched for the 
notebook rings. 

Classify material according to subject 
matter and paste index tabs on title 
sheets. Arrange subjects alphabetically 
and clamp in notebooks. 

In this way it is easy to have neatly 
mounted, appropriate material available 
when needed and bulletin boards may be 
changed frequently with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

Epna M. KNIFFEN, 
Washington Irving School, 
Schenectady, New York 


FREE! CLASSROOM HELPS 


THAT YOU'LL ENJOY USING! 


OFFERED BY MACA— 
THE NEW FAST, DRY YEAST 
THAT KEEPS ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF! 


N 


S A teacher, you know there is always 
something new happening in the food 
field—exciting new developments and new 
ways to do things. That’s why we’re confi- 
dent that you'll get a thrill out of introduc- 
ing MACA YEAST to your classes. 

MACA YEAST is new and different. You 
never, honestly, ever heard of a yeast like 
this. It’s a dry yeast that acts fast, and 
keeps on your pantry shelf or in any handy 
place, without refrigeration! Yet it’s just 
as simple to use as any ordinary moist 
yeast. Here’s something that you'll enjoy 
telling your pupils about and they’ll thank 
you for introducing them to Maca. 


\ / MACA YEAST SHOWED ME 

! YOURE WEVER 700 OLD 70 

LEARN SOMETHING WEW 
ABOUT BAKING / 


No New Method Required 


When you're ready to bake you just take a 
package of Maca from the pantry shelf, 
dissolve the contents in a cup of lukewarm 
water and by the time you get your other 
things measured out it’s ready to use. Sim- 
ply follow your favorite straight dough 
baking method! It’s simple, easy and quick. 
To learn about Maca yourself and to get 
some interesting material for your class 
work, simply write a note to our Home Eco- 
nomics Department. (See text below.) Infor- 
mation and samples of Maca 
will be sent to you free. 


SPECIAL NOTE FOR TEACHERS 





Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 


in addition to its baking 
use of course Maca can be 
eaten. It contains vitamins 
B; and G and the other 
vitamin factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 











For teaching helps we have the 

following material available for 

free distribution: (1) One-hour 

Bread Lesson Plan; (2) An Outline of 

a Course in Bread Baking; (3) Wall Chart picturing steps in 
making bread; (4) Recipe Booklets for students. Please state 
number of these booklets desired. We welcome correspondence 
on any special problems concerning bread-making and you may 
write us freely. A penny postcard will sometimes do, but please 
give adequate address and name of your school. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 











The Challenge 
of Making Over 


(Continued from page 296) 





ones, worn only at collar and cuffs. 

In making coats (with matching 
berets, hats or helmets), snow pants 
from Uncle’s old golf trousers or long 
flannel overalls from Brother’s sum- 
mer suit (dyed an even, rich brown 
or navy) details should be watched 
carefully. Pressing is important; every 
seam should be steamed flat with damp 
cloths between material and _ iron, 
Thread, buttons or other trimmings 
should be bought to match exactly, if 
the button bag does not yield the right 
treasures. 

Some skilled make-over artists pre 
fer to have buttonholes made by a pro- 
fessional tailor, a touch that often 
makes the difference between an obvi- 
ously home-made coat and an appar- 
ently expensive tailored one. 

Other trimmings well worth the 
money are zipper fastenings, ribbed 
cuffs for snow suits, buckles for belts 
or overalls, belting for little 
skirts, ribbons, laces and bias tapes. 

Original handwork and detail gives 
distinction to dresses and baby clothes, 
but the utmost conventionality is usu- 
ally followed in little boys’ shirts and 


girls’ 


shorts. 

These are only suggestions, for each 
problem must be solved by the possi- 
bilities within the material at hand and 
the requirements to be met. The chal- 
lenge is an interesting one and anyone 
who can sew at all will find infinite po- 
tentialities in a collection of out- 
moded coats and dresses. 

It is important not to let a child feel 
any stigma attached to wearing made- 
over clothing. Where this reaction 
does exist it probably has its roots in 
the unattractiveness of the garment. 
Skimpy cut or unsuitable colors are 
sometimes responsible. Avoid them 
and help the child to feel it is a privi 
lege to wear something that once be 
longed to a beloved relative or friend 
Let him share in the planning, watch 
the making and play with the scraps 

Besides the obvious ad 
vantages of making over for the small 
income family, there is an equally good 
reason for it in the home where money 
is adequate but must be wisely spent 
When a wardrobe is suppiemented by 
made-overs, more money can be spent 
for other items. The total result is 
not a makeshift outfit but a more com 
Sometimes, where the orig 


more 


plete one 
inal article has been of superior qual 
ity, as in bathrobes, the child actually 
has warmer and more durable appare! 
than can be bought at any price. 
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Practical Book Reviews 
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Dietary of Health and Disease 
By Gertrude I. Thomas. 3rd edition 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia 
Price $3.50 Pp. 317 


The author’s expressed purpose in this 
book is “to provide an intermediate text 
for teaching dietetics to nurses and home 
economics students.” Consequently the 
arrangement is in lesson form, each chap- 
ter representing one lesson. Pertinent 
tables are inserted throughout and _ the 
paragraphs are in tabulate form. This 
concise arrangement is time saving, an 
important feature in the class room, but 
it frequently makes for incomplete or 
otherwise indefinite sentences. 

The ideal diet defined as “the smallest 
amount of food that accommodates 
nutritive requirements” does not conform 
with today’s demand for optimal nutri- 
tion. 

In the appendix are outlined courses 
for lecture and laboratory instruction 
and for public health nursing. Also, 
tables of food composition. 

Lutu Graves 


Modern Cosmeticology 
By Ralph G. Harry 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 288 
Whenever questions relating to modern 

cosmetics arise in the classroom or club 

meeting Modern Cosmeticology is an 
indispensable reference book. For ex 
ample, on page 258 there is a discussion 
of Calgon and its use in hair shampoos 
and as a hair rinse. On another page 
there is a comprehensive survey of in 
formation on the causes of loss of hair 
One chapter covers skin nutrition and 
the uses of vitamins and hormones in 
cosmetics. Another explains nutrition 
in cosmetics, still another explains the 
function and formulae of various make 
up preparations. In many cases refer 
ence is made to technical articles which 
are too comprehensive to be included in 
a book covering such a broad scope 


Product Standards and Labeling for 
Consumers 

By Alice L. Edwards 

The Ronald Press Co., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 134. 

Here is a clear, sane presentation of 
the development, growth and problems 
in the standardization, grading and in 
formative labeling of consumer goods. 
It is a must book for all teachers and 
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students of home economics. 

Miss Edwards knows the entire move 
ment from its beginnings and presents 
her subject with authority and deep un 
derstanding. She has been fair to all 
concerned and arouses in the reader a 
desire to consider the problem of con 
sumer goods standards rationally and 
sympathetically. 


Consumers All 
By Joseph Gaer 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 208 


In Consumers All, Joseph Gaer pre 


TEACHERS! Tell Your Students 
About the Extra Nutrition in 
Delicious KNOX Dishes! 


Make “Knox Gelatine Dishes” the 
subject of your next class discus- 
sion. For Knox recipes offer an 
almost endless variety of delicious 
menu helps... all high in the nutri- 
tive scale. 


KNOX IS ALL PROTEIN 


Knox’s high food value is 2-way. 
Knox Gelatine is all body-building 
protein. (It has been shown ex- 
tremely valuable as a supplement to 
other protein foods.) And Knox is 
plain, unflavored. For that rea- 
son, appetizing salads, desserts, 





sents a compact guide for “buying a 
living,” which gives a general under 
standing of the consumer problem and 
otters a possible solution to benefit 
both consumer and producer ly pical 
chapter headings include A New Fron 
tier, Consumer Responsibilities, Balance 


ing the Family Budget and Future Con 


sumer Legislation. In conclusion there 
are fifteen consumer projects and lists 
of leading consumer groups, consumet 
terms in daily use and ten books every 


consumer should read 


A word by word report of the pro 


ceedings of the Second National Con 


sweets can be packed with vitamin- 
and-mineral-rich fruits and vege- 
tables! In low-sugar diets, particu- 
larly, Knox scores! 





THOUSANDS DRIVA KNOX 
TO FIGHT FATIGUE! 


Have you heard about Knox Gelatit 
as a drink to help reduce tired 
2 out of who tried amd i f le 
who completed 4 S-«lay tes ret ed 
tiredness definitely reduced 
Here is all you do: Drink 4 eny Des 
) week then 2 @ «day 
weeks After that, as uf he need 
Rasy directions for drinking In ery 
Knox package 

Do t Lo fuse Knox 
with Ready-flavored Dessert 

owders 

Note this difference 
Ready - flavored gelatine 
dessert powders are 
Sugar, ‘g gelatine Knox 
Gelatine contains no su 
gar it's all protein 














¢ . ‘ 

FREE! Mail this coupon for Leaflets 1 
KNOX GELATINE : ; « 
Endurance Booklet + 

Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 401 ' 
: : ’ 

Please send me (free of charge) the booklets Be Fit—Not Fat 4 
checked. : 4 
Mrs. Knox's 55-pg. Recipe ' 

[} Classroom Chart—Home Economics Material Book 4 
a 

Name Peptic Ulcers ‘ 
' 

Address Diabetic Recipes ' 
—rTrTrreereereeifeifetititrtrtrtrrririitrtrtrtrtftftfttrtrrrreeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeert 
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NEW BOOKS 





Art in 
Everyday 
Life 


By HARRIET and VETTA 
GOLDSTEIN 


This book has proved an_ out- 
standing success in developing 
good taste, a sense of beauty and 
appropriateness, and the ability 
to apply the principles of art and 
design to all the accoutrements 
of daily living. The new Third 
Edition, which has been com- 
pletely reset in an attractive mod- 
ern format, has a great many new 
illustrations and much new mate- 
rial on such topics as the modern 
spirit in art and decoration, in- 
dustrial design, photography, and 
picture selection. Ready in late 
October. $3.75 (probable) 





Essentials 
of Nutrition 





By HENRY C, SHERMAN and 
CAROLINE SHERMAN 
LANFORD 


This new text is excellently 
adapted in every way to the re- 
quirements of the one-semester 
course in nutrition given to stu- 
dents of home economics. It is 
simply written, presupposing no 
previous training in chemistry or 
physiology. It constantly makes 
clear the application of the basic 
facts and principles of nutrition 
to the student’s own health and 
well-being. Written by widely 
known authorities, it is com- 
pletely reliable and thoroughly 
up-to-date. Illus. $3.50. 





Feeding 
the Family 





By MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
The new FOURTH EDITION of 


this book brings up to date a 
volume which has helped thou- 
sands of women plan and make 
meals that are appetizing and at- 
tractive, that come within their 
budgets, and that protect the 
health and well-being of every 
member of the family—old and 








young. Illus. $3.75. 


MACMILLAN 
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ference on Consumer Education, spon- 
sored by the Institute for Consumer 
Education at Stephens College, is now 
available in a two hundred and fifty- 
three page book, Making Consumer Ed- 
ucation Effective. This compilation of 
outstanding thought on consumer prob- 
lems and the consumer movement may 
be obtained from the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at $1.00 a copy. 


The advent of war in Europe has 
led many sociologists to question the 
adequacy of existing discussions of the 
family since these have been based 
almost entirely on peace-time conditions. 
In HV’ar And The Family, an addendum 
to “The Family: A Dynamic Interpreta- 
tion,” Willard Waller gives a forthright 
and comprehensive account of war mar- 
riages, the release of sexual impulses, 
the dislocation of community and social 
structure and the chaos of the post-war 
period as it relates to the Family. 
Single copies of this chapter may be 
purchased at 50c list price from The 
Dryden Press, 103 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 


Short Contracts by The Home Eco- 
nomist in Case Work Treatment is a ten 
page monograph containing a_ report 
from the point of view of the home eco- 
nomist by Louise Addiss and one from 
the point of view of the case worker by 
Monica Jordan. The bibliography in- 
cludes a page of references describing 
the 
work agencies and interviewing as ap- 
plied to home economics in case work 
fields. It is published by the Family 
Welfare Association of America, 122 
East 22 Street, New York City, for 20c. 


home economics services in case 


Fish Cookery in the Open is a twen- 
ty-five page, mimeographed publication 
prepared by the late W. T. Conn for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Al- 
though its primary purpose is to supply 
specialized information on the cooking of 
fish and shell fish by campers, it con- 
tains a great deal of supplementary ma- 
terial on selection of equipment and sup- 
plies, choice of camp site and making 
camp. There is also a bibliography of 
literature dealing with woodcraft and 
recreation for Obtainable 
from The United States Department of 
the Memorandum 3215-A. 


the camper. 


Interior as 


The Potato: Its Nutritive Values, 
a research report by Dr. Ira A. Man- 
ville of the University of Oregon, is 
available to home economics instructors 
and dietitians from The Cline Advertis- 
ing Service, Boise, Idaho. This mono- 
graph gives a fascinating history of the 
potato, figures on average annual per 
capita consumption of this vegetable, 
food analysis tables and a great deal 
of important related information includ- 
ing forty-nine reference sources. The 
material on vitamin and mineral content 
of potatoes is particularly interesting. 











THE NEW 


HOUSE 


AND 
ITS 


CARE 


MARY L. MATTHEWS 


Ready Now at $1.76 
ENTIRELY REVISED 
As Informative 
As Complete 
As Practical 


As Ever 


AND UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
on the modern house, its situa- 
tion, plan, design, building; 
on the furnishings and care of 


every room in it. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 











INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 
by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 
by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 
Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafeteria 
and Camp. 

Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 
Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Common-sense Guidance on Manners, 





Appearance, and Personality Growth 
Cues for You 


MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Author of “Your Clothes and Personality” 


Bes lively, practical, and friendly book for ado- 

lescent boys and girls has been heartily welcomed 
by teachers, guidance workers, and librarians. It was 
selected for display at the New York World’s Fair, 
1940, both for the importance of its content and for 
the excellence of its design. The American Library 
Association’s Booklist includes it in the suggested list 
for small libraries. The book covers all that is neces- 
sary for a youth to know in order to make a pleasing 
appearance and a good impression in any ordinary 
situation in school, at home, or in public. Illustrated. 

















Student’s Edition, Price $1.50 










D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 













How REGULAR 
DENTONS 


© Materidls Used in De Laxe (Cream: White) 

















Denton Class-Room Exhibit 


For Home Economics Teachers 


@ Exhibit of materials used in making 
hygienic Dentons, is specially designed 
for use in Home Economics classes. 
A short talk to the children and an 
illustrated booklet telling how Dentons 
are made, are included. The complete 
exhibit sent on request without charge. 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Light Gray 
and Cream White Fabric 


Not made in colors 


Soft-knit Dentons are made of unbleached 
cotton with some very fine, soft, virgin 
wool. No dyes or chemicals are used; 
nothing to irritate the child’s sensitive 
skin. All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 
Hoods for children and adults. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 











elective 
ndicator 


-..unerringly pointing to the fine products which 
| are sure to give long lived satisfaction in service! 


Nor many products can pass the rigid 
scientific tests for raw material content, construction and 
finish . . . set by the high standards of the United States 
Testing ‘Company. Many which pass initial tests, some- 
times fail in the check-tests of these products which are 
constantly purchased throughout the year in the open 
market. This “Seal of Quality” has won the confidence of 
consumers and merchandisers alike, because of the double- 
protection-tests. Look for it when you buy! 

These products meet, and will maintain the scientific quality 


standards of the United States Testing Company, Inc. ... are 
so Certified and are awarded the Seal of Quality: 


‘“‘Bemberg”’ —Woven _— Dress Fabrics...American Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery... .Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Bry-Tested Linings. . ..Brybro Fabrics Corp. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls... .Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering... .Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Miles Men’s Women’s, Children’s Shoes Miles Shoes, Inc. 
Girls Gym Suits ....... E. R. Moore Company 


North American Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics 
North American Rayon Corp. 


| Fiberglas ..... .Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases..... bat .Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor Motor Oil Radbill Oil Company 
Linen Re-inforced Men's Hose. ... Chester H. Roth Company, Inc. 
Beautyrest Mattresses. . Simmons Company 


Tubize Rayon Fabric- Knit ‘Undergarments. Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1880 


| HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


| Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N.C. Woonsocket, R.1. Chicago, Il. New York, N.Y. 











1940 
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A TEXTILE EXHIBIT—$3.50 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 





ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more eas.ly. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you. You wall find— 

The SWATCHES are larger his year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on ail 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 

The SWATCHES are iabeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are packed in a permanent file 
box as shown. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lecied, witn many of the new cottons and 
rayons rerresented. The selection now in- 
cludes 35 cottons, 35 rayons, 12 wools, 10 
pure dye silks, and 8 linens. 


ORDER DIRECT 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington, Kansas City, Mo. 








Singer Cord Control. 


keeps cord off work! / | 





51.75 less School Discount 


Exclusive with Singer. Fits on any 
iron. One of many Singer timesavers. 


Send for free illustrated folder and price list to: 


SINGE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


14 Broadway, Dept. 170-W 
New York, N. Y 
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Evaluating Progress Through Class Organization 


(Continued from page 297) 





CHECK List FoR CooKING Processes 


That the courses may not give undue repetition and that all may be covered 


7A (first semester) 


Fundamental processes 


Simple breakfast work 


Making meat stock soup 
Making cream soup 


Plain untoasted sandwiches 


Meat, fish, egg salads follow 
ing a recipe 


Creamed meat, fish, egg, served 
on toast 


Simple scalloped dish as spa- 
ghetti and cheese 


Fundamental cooking of vege- 
tables 


Broiled meat—steak— Demon 
stration roast meat 


Fried or baked fish 


Desserts: 
Simple fruit 
Bread pudding 
Plain or fruit gelatine 
Boiled custard 


Blanc Mange 

Short cake, individual 
Plain cake 

Sponge drops 


systematically 
8A (elective) 


New processes 


important 


No breakfast work 


Chowders 
Bisques 


Salad sandwiches 


Fruit or vegetable 


“original” salads 


Served in timbales 


Scalloped meat, fish 


Vegetable plates 


Broiled meat 


chops 


Braised meat 


Broiled fish 


Desserts: 


One crust pie or taris 


Cereal pudding 
Whipped gelatine 
3aked custard 


Sherbert 

Short cake, group 
Chocolate fudge cake 
Drop cookies 


9, 10, 11, 12 


Review fundamentals by in- 
dividual planning method, 
guiding for selection of new 
ideas 


No breakfast work 


Odd_ meat soups 
Making puree for cream soup 


Three decker —_ sandwiches 
Toasted sandwiches, Open 
face for teas, etc. 


Creating new combination 
A la kings, etc. 


Scalloped vegetables 
Souffles 


Little known vegetables 
Special vegetable plates 


Work with inexpensive cuts 
and unusual preparations 


Fish fried in deep fat 
Fish cakes, croquettes 


Desserts: 
Two crust pie 
Cream pie 
Gelatine variations 
Snow Pudding 


Ice cream 

Pan dowdy 
Sponge cake 
Tce box cookies 


Plain muffins ‘ake muffins 


Baking Powder biscuits 
g 


Luncheon Party 


This is all very fine but we know that 
every child passing through the same 
class and being exposed to the same 
fundamental information will not at 
tain the same degree of excellence. The 
high school teacher therefore must take 
the pupil where she finds her and work 
from that point. She may have access 
to her junior high marks. She may 
know the course she has had and the 
standardized test she has taken to show 
her learnings during that course. But 
what the girl will do in a new situa- 
tion initiates another problem. 

The senior high school teacher must 
set up a project to give the girl an 
opportunity to show her worth along 
practical lines. She must think of each 
new project as an opportunity to apply 
the fundamental rule in a new and inter 
esting way and to see if it is known by 
all members of the class. She must set 
up her classroom work understanding 
the projects used before and showing 
the relationship of one project to an 
always giving the girl an eval- 
application. She 


other 
uation of this new 
must tie up her teaching with the girl’s 
own desires and home experience in 
such a way that the girl sees the pur 


Better standard biscuits 


Party refreshments 


Muffin variations 
Biscuit variations 


Buffet Party—9th 
Luncheon Party—10th 
Formal Dinner—11th 


pose of the project and goes home filled 
with renewed enthusiasm so that her 
mother will want to meet that teacher 
and say “Thank you for helping my girl 
to be a better home member.” 

May I take time to tell you of a 
worthwhile project for the first day of 
clothing work in a senior high school? 
Prepare an assortment of square pieces 
of cloth, some cotton, some rayon, even 
wool or silk if available. Have them 
colorful and well pressed. Also collect 
a boxful of colored thread, both met 
cerized cotton and silk. Give each girl 
one piece of cloth and instruct her to 
choose the best sewing thread to use on 
her sample, the right size of needle and 
all other sewing equipment necessary to 
do the following: 

1. Turn one edge to make a one-half 

inch hem and hem by hand. 

. Turn opposite edge to make a one- 
inch hem and stitch on the machin 

. Overcast the third side. 

Selow the overcasting put one row 

of running stitch and one row o! 

back stitch. 

. Pink the fourth edge of the mate 
rial and prepare to hand in, in the 

(Concluded on page 324) 
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ave You Ect? 










PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 







For twenty-six years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economies teachers with reliable il- 
lustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co-op- 
eration of several of the leading manufacturers 


in the United States. 


While there is no charge to teachers for this 
Service, it is necessary that they enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Eeonomics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. Please use coupon below if vou have 


not yet enrolled. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Edueational Service 


Freeport, New York 


Tam a Home EKeonomics Instructor and would like to 


receive enrollment card for year 1940-41. 
CI ee race ah hare we 


SUMO 6665s ee rh ales 


CITY. PRLaare siete reheale eee ans STATE 


Please Write Plainly 





















Brazil Nuts 


AT LOWEST PRICES IN 25 YEARS 
PROVIDE A DELICIOUS AND THRIFTY 
SOURCE OF PROTEIN AND VITAMINS 





Easy to slice, grind or 
chop, they are delic- 
ious in cakes, cookies, 


breads and desserts. 





Because of their high 
protein content Brazil 
Nuts can be added to 
salads and combined 


FREE! ©, Seen baad with vegetables as an 





containing 79 recipes e e e 

State quantities desired inexpensive substitute 
for use in food and cook- 
ing classes. Addre. SS: 
Brazil Nut Association, 
PH-10, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


for meat in the main 


course. 





A SELF-TEACHING COURSE FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF KNITTING... 
FOR BEGINNER AND ADVANCED 


Now! 


You CAN KNIT- -Beaulifilly! 


Acquire nimblest-knitting proficiency by merely following the 
“step-by-step” instructions in this book—the only one of its kind! 


LAVISHLY 700 PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

DON’T feel inferior because of others’ superior knitting ability. You can 
do as well AND BETTER by using PROGRESSIVE KNITTING as your 
private tutor. Knit as you learn, keeping the book conveniently at hand for 
explicit instructions for the next step. It is amazing how easily—and speedily 


— you achieve gratifying results, even though you've never knitted before. 


Easy to understand answers for well as the advanced enthusiast. 


every problem accompanied by es- 
pecially prepared photographs and 
detailed diagrams. If you've envied 
others’ “flying fingers’? or longed to 
improve your own skill, by all means 
get a copy of this simplified, self- 
teaching course. 

The author, IDA RILEY 
DUNCAN (Instructor Wayne Uni- 
versity) has covered every phase ex- 
haustively: Babushkas, Bir nding Off, 


Never has the art been so thor 
oughly treated! Easily the most com 
plete Knitting Book ever offered! At 
booksellers, department stores and 
most yarn shops. A splendid gift for 
the creative individual, shut-ins and 
others. (400 pages) . . $2.50 

From your dealer or direct from 
the publisher, using convenient or 
der coupon. 








lardigans, Casting ff, Coats, Co ' < | 
lars. Déchoaiitee, Tntracsing, Toisiag . LIVERIGHT, 386 tth Ave. NVA : 
Yarns, Knit Stitch, Necklines, Pick- } Name 1 
Up Stitches, Pockets, Purl Stitch, § tddress ' 
Ribbing, Round Knitting, Sleeves, M ' 
Slipped Stitches, Stitch Gauge, Bee : 
Sweaters—and many other elementary + State a 
and advanced points too numerous « 
ga Send me /+ a 
to list here. Ideally suit- t | enclose $2 +. 
- * i enclos : 
d for the beginner as BfIC.O.D., 1 4 
LIVERIGHT Bind COD. ten (Chek ones 
LIVERIGHT nd Piet 
. t sate Se tf remittans ' 
386 Fourth Ave. N.Y. ' MIPOMIEE OF EET: S . 
leaasaaaeeeseoeonnsecan! 
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HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
_Way—By Playing “House”! 


HT 


A good teacher is 


| 


best form possible. 


What a wealth of information may 
be gained by watching these processes! 
. Has she learned to wear a thimble? 
. Does she hold her needle properly ? 
. Does she know the fundamental 


processes ? 


. Does she know how to use and 


care for a sewing machine prop- 
erly? 


. Has she good judgment? 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


“Suggested Teaching Unit on 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- S C nt 
ing procedure, provides ac- 
curate information on Vita- 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 

ster illustrating Vitamin 

iencies, and authentic 

chart of food sources of Vita- 

mins. For teachers, not for 


always on the look- students. Supplied gratis. 


out for illustrative SS . Is she accurate or careless? 


something new=oset |) I Can she follow directions? WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
Sesadhie eoaee a = i He ae ee ee FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


terior decoration. Yes, oo 9. Is she slow or good in speed? 

= a - . Does she finish her work well? 
oo The whole personality of the girl CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
ings, even the wall =f | shows through that hour of work. Is it ' 
finishes and rugs, too, 1)\ i. : et > y A Please notify Cireulation Department, Lake- 
and rearrange them merely a useless sample? Not if the side Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave- 


to your heart's come A teacher has learned something about the nue, New York City, promptly if you change 
—alli in a room made ° e ia 
ae... pupil and the pupil has become ac- your address. Copies of magazines are not 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full | quainted with new placement of equip- feewarded by the post office without payment 


Color! ment, new working conditions and has 
And «Papen ts Peoria ” had the opportunity to prove herself 
Snatenations tne Ghar worthy to make the plaid dress or the 
On every page of this folio there are | Suit dress she longs to have for herself. STAMPED Gn MONEY SELLING 
careful descriptions and directions for us- In this way the teacher can allow indi- BUY aaeree eee eee 
ing the material on that page. Teaches vidual projects; she need never require 


sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- ; ; E a : ; Mtable bust- 
4 g a certain project for the girl’s capabili- Start your own profitable busi 


ration by actual doing. Redecorate this ; : ‘ , i pes. od oe, See oe 
miniature room in class. ties will give her an opportunity to as, aaeiey desixned 
. ide > i ~ . ° stamped linens, cloths, infants’ 
Information Is Sound guide the girl to choose her own ivems, aprons. ete.. ox gg wad 
. ° ‘ cert « > P » * 1 Goods line. Experience unnec- 
This House Decoration Folio was pre- | Project and be happy in her decision. essary. Send TODAY for easy money making plan. 


pared and widely used by the magazine, | One student needs a new evening dress, said ot a kT 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- another a separate skirt, another would EMBROIDERY GUILD, 
tative. 740 Broadway Dept. 486, New York, N. Y. 











of additional postage. 




















ORDER DIRECT love a plaid jumper while still another 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY has nothing but the material from 


oeeh dees ' father’s old sack coat to turn and make 
exington Kansas City, Mo. into a jacket. So recognizing their de- 
Send For Our Catalogue 


sires and their needs and starting them 
where you find them is the ideal to 


FASHION DIGEST | i'w. 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 


the shortest reading time, the high- | L E r e > 
lights of fashion. Subscription one | . KN oO Ww 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. | Charting Your Course 


Write for special student group rate. Address: 














(Continued from page 304) Helping thousands of frightened 
FASHION DIGEST people to regain their peace of mind 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City ...this is one of the most construc- 








not be posted. They may give the tive services of the New York City 

_ impression that they meet with Cancer Committee of the American 
NO MORE “GUESSING” teacher approval. _ Society for the Control of Cancer. 
FOR ME—NOW I GET 
PERFECT RESULTS EVERY 
TIME WITH THIS NEW, 
APPROVED ROASTING 





. The use of charts should be varied. Your peace of mind will be helped 
\t times they may be posted on the by your support of the Committee’s 
bulletin board, at other times ex- work through the purchase of its 
plained and displayed by the teacher labels. Mail your dollar today. You 
or pupil or they may be passed from will receive a book of package 

The Rochester, Reast Meat Ther, group to group for study. labels and the Quarterly Review, 


os . x ° e » e 
roasting because it tells ‘‘at a 7.Because commercial charts  fre- and you will share in a vital service. 
when roast is done to 








quently advertise certain brands of — ee ee es ee 
commodities, it is wise to investigate New York City Cancer Committee 


of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 


130 East 66th St., New York, N.Y. 


; ) x4 ly of 
school boards object to the use of For my $1.00 please send a supply 

6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. : % ery a package labels and the Quarterly Review 
such material. 


$] 25 : name—__ = 
at leading De- Whether the teacher uses a commer- 
partment, Drug and Hard 


ware stores or sent post cial or class made chart, the good one 
paid. Mail check or a 3 ; ‘ = tt tat 
money order today, will occasion a swish-swish of activity state_— 


a rustling about in the reading, making If you live outside the Metropolitan 
ROCHESTER Roast Meat or posting that proves it to be a valuable area, write ta— American Society for 
T 


, 6 7% Jancer, 350 Madisor 
HERMOMETER teaching aid. freon New York NY. icine 


Minimizes shrinkage an . east 
loss, too, when recommended oven school rules relative to advertising 
temperature is used. Safe to use. . ea8 

Easy to clean. in the schools. In many localities 
ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 





street 
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f ailiswed Recognition 
The Progressive Home Making Series 
By Maude Richman Calvert 


and Leila Bunce Smith 


is constantly gaining in popularity 
among schools where a “streamlined” 
course is offered 


Ww 
= Attractive Eke 


New First Course in Home Making 
and Work Book 


Advanced Course in Home Making 
and Work Book 


Ww 


For information, write 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
441 West Peachtree St. 





Atlanta, Ga. 








































1S APPETITE APPEAL! 


The eyes have it. Delicate colors in foods tempt all 
appetites. This is why Burnett's Food Colors are so 
popular. They add gayety to everyday meals and 
strike the color keynote to parties. Moreover, they 
mix without streaking ... and are always uniform. 


BURNETT’S FOOD COLORS 
PASTE OR LIQUID U. S. CERTIFIED 





Every container bears the certification number given it by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Full line of colors available. 
Use these colors to show your classes how easy and economical 
it is to use them in everyday recipes to increase eye appeal. 


“ROUNDING OUT THE MEAL” contains many delightful 
color schemes and menus, also unusual recipes for cakes, desserts, 
frostings, candies. FREE upon request. Write today for your copy. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D STREET BOSTON MASS 
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FLUFFY GINGERBREAD 


2 cups sifted flour 6 cup butter, or 
114 teaspoons Arm & other shortening 
Hammer or Cow 14 cup sifted brown 
Brand BakingSoda sugar, firmly 
14 teaspoon salt packed 
2 teaspoons ginger 2 eggs, well beaten 
1 teaspoon cinnamon %4 cup molasses 
14 teaspoon cloves 1 cup boiling water 
1. Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt and 
spices and sift together 3 times. 
2. Work butter with spoon until creamy. 
3. Add sugar gradually, beating after each addition 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs. 


4. Add % of flour and blend. Add molasses and beat 
until smooth. Add remaining flour and beat well. 


5. Add boiling water and stir until blended, 
6. Turn into greased loaf pan (6” x 10”) and bake in 
moderate oven, 
7. Serve hot with whipped cream. Garnish with nut- 
meats and candied cherries. 
Temperature: 350° F. Time: 45 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 





D. ’ 
oe - 90 your touch for bakin 
at the way to Successful ba I 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO,, INC 
10 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. y, 


ARM & HAMM 
E 
or COW BRAND. 
BAKING sopa 


BICARBONatTE OF SODA 












































